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From the makers of the famous IM Needles comes 

this new look in record carrying cases. Styled in the 
modern manner from finest sheet metal for longer life and 
extra protection. Offered in a wide range of smart 

colours, and in two sizes to hold 25 or 50 records. 
Fitted with piano-type hinged lid, sturdy strap handle, and 
twin snap locks. An index card and gummed index labels 
for records are supplied with each case. Prices 35/- 


(25 records) and 42’- (50 records) plus purchase tax. 


Thanks to new bigger-scale production, the popular IM 
Rak now costs 4/- less, .No sacrifice whatsoever has 

been made in construction or material quality. Holding. 
50 records (10-in. or 12-in.) with numbered 
divisions and available in a wide choice of colours, 

the IM Rak is still the most popular answer to your record 
storage problem. And now it represents better value than 


ever for your money. New price 25/6 plus purchase tax. 


ALFRED IMHOF /FIMITED, 112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. TEL. MUSEUM 5944 

















Kathleen Ferrier (contralto) 

with The London Philharmonic Choir 

(Male Section—Choir Master : Frederick Jackson) and 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra 

Conductor : Clemens Krauss 

Rhapsody for Alto Voice and Male Choir, Op. 53 (Brahms) 
K 1847-8 Automatic couplings AK 1847-8 


Marcel Dupré (Organ) 

(Recorded at St. Mark's Church, North Audley Street, London) 
Chorale No. 3 in A minor (César Franck) 

K 1859-60 Automatic couplings AK 1859-60 


Paul Schoeffler (Bass-Baritone) 

with The London Symphony Orchestra 

Conductor : Karl Rankl 

In diesen heiligen Hallen (Within these Sacred Halls) 

O Isis und Osiris (Both from’ Die Zauberfléte '"—Mozart) K 1851 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
Conductor : Eduard van Beinum 

Symphony No. 96 in D major (Haydn) 

K 1855-7 Automatic couplings AK 1855-7 
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The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Eduard van Beinum 

Beckus the Dandipratt—Comedy Overture 
(Malcolm Arnold) K 1844 


Georg Kulenkampff (Violin) 

with The Tonhalle Orchestra, Ziirich 

Conductor : Carl Schuricht 

Concerto No. | in G minor for Violin and Orchestra, 
Op. 26 (Bruch) 

K 1603-5 Automatic couplings AK 1603-5 


Monique Haas (Piano) 

Italian Concerto (Bach) 

(4th side) Les Cyclopes (Rameau) 

K 1442-3 Automatic couplings AK 1442-3 


L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du 


Conservatoire de Paris 
Conductor : Enrique Jorda 

Les Préludes (Symphonic Poem) (Liszt) 
K 1733-4 Automatic couplings AK |733-4 


Quality of reproduction, the first requirement of the music lover, is given in full measure by Decca ffrr 


records. These new ones for june, available from the first of the month from your usual dealer, prove 


conclusively the exceptional versatility of full frequency range recording, and the ability of the system 


to bring to your home performances of these works exactly as you hear them in the concert hall. 





©MUSIC?® The summer issue of this magazine will be ready in July. It will 
contain articles by leading musicians and critics, including Neville Cardus, 
Scott Goddard, Arthur Hutchings and Stephen Williams ; in addition, there 
will be an advance list of notable Decca releases during the coming months. 


The Spring issue of ‘ Music ' was oversubscribed, and you are advised to order 
your copy of the Summer number immediately. ‘Music’ can be obtained 
through your dealer, or by direct subscription. (Single copies 2s. 2d., Yearly 
subscriptions 8s. 6d. post free). 








THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 


1-3, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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SERENADE 
FOR STRINGS 


(Fifth Side — Berceuse — Liadov) 


PLAYED BY THE PHILHARMONIA STRING ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY ISSAY DOBROWEN - - - - C 3751-4 





SIR THOMAS BEECHAM Royal Philharmonic Orchestra — “‘ Brigg Fair’? — An English Rhapsody. Delius - DB 6452-3 


* Recorded under the Auspices of the Delius Trust 
KOUSSEVITZKY Boston Symphony Orchestra — Pavane pour une Infante Défunte. Ravel - DB 6699 
BARBIROLLI The Hallé Orchestra — Concerto in D Major. Stravinsky - C 3733-4 
CORTOT Scenes from Childhood. Schumann. (For full details see Front Cover). 
MOISEIWITSCH & MEDTNER Round Dance, Opus 58, No. |. Medtner - B 9590 
BRUCHOLLERIE Toccata. Saint-Saéns; Deux Valses—Caprices. Schubert - DA 1888 
DE LOS ANGELES with Philharmonia Orchestra — Vivan Los que Rien; Alli Esta Riyendo — “La Vida Breve.’’ de Falla - DB 6702 
TITO GOBBI *A Vucchella. Tosti; Occhi di Fata. Denza - DA 1887 
JOAN HAMMOND & REDVERS LLEWELLYN with Philharmonia Orchestra — Duet — Heav’n my Father —‘“‘Aida.’”’ Verdi - ©3735 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MADRIGAL SOCIETY with Isobel Baillie, Margar2t Field-Hyd2, Gladys Winmill, René Soames, Keith Falkner 
conducted by Boris Ord — English Madrigals (Second Set) edited by E. H. Fellowes - C 3745-50 


* Recorded under the Auspices of the British Council 





THEIR MAJESTIES KING GEORGE VI & QUEEN ELIZABETH 
BROADCASTING ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR SILVER WEDDING, APRIL 26th, 1943 
RB 9654 sv tei 
AMUPPLIFPS UF OR AMOPHONES, RECORIM, - 
Profits from the sale of this record are being donated to Charities nominated by their Majes*ies. ae “HIS MASTERS VOICE 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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EDITORIAL .; 


I have reached home after twenty 
months of almost incessant travelling 
just jn time to pen a brief salute to 
THe GRAMOPHONE on achieving its 
silver jubilee and three-hundredth 
number. The credit for such an 
achievement must be shared between 
the readers, the advertisers and the 
staff, and he who had the happy 
notion of starting THE GRAMOPHONE 
twenty-five years ago owes them a 
great debt of gratitude. 

Next month I shall resume my 
Editorial after some intensive listen- 
ing to the records which have been 
issued since I have been absent. 

It has been a sharp disappoint- 


ment to arrive back too 
late to hear the last 
performances of the long 
operatic season at the 
Cambridge Theatre, but 
I hope that Mr. Jay 
Pomeroy will be able to 
start again in the autumn. 
It will be asad reflection 
on this vaunted conver- 
sion of the British public 
to music if such a gallant 
enterprise has to _ be 
abandoned. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 





TWENTY-FIVE 


YEARS OF 


“THE GRAMOPHONE” 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


E GRAMOPHONE, with the last 
number, accomplished a remarkable 
achievement: that number was the 

gooth and with it it reached its 25th birth- 
day. Beyond the statement on an inside 
page that this was No: goo there was no 
other reference. It was a disappointment. 
Surely this anniversary demanded and 
deserved some proud comment, particularly 
as the magazine is now read by a new 
generation, one possibly unaware of its early 
teething troubles, of the conditions in the 
world of the gramophone when it was 
started, and of the enormous influence 
which it has had for the betterment of 
everything connected with the gramophone 
industry. If then, I thought, the editors 
themselves are too diffident to draw atten- 
tion to the really remarkable record of THE 
GramopPHong, I will try to do so. Although 
never actually on the staff (although once 
this gratification was offered) I had been 
closely connected with THz GRAMOPHONE 
from its earliest issues, and I had contributed 
nearly a hundred articles. 

I can even now remember the interest 
and excitement when it was first announced 
that Compton Mackenzie was to edit a 
magazine devoted to the gramophone. In 
those days I was an ardent enthusiast 


frequenting the Gramophone Exchange 
then in New Oxford Street and exchanging 
views with other enthusiasts who were 
always to be found there. We had much 
to talk about. Then, in the early days 
of 1923, the gramophone first began to 
penetrate into polite society: it had crept 
up the back stairs from the kitchen to the 
drawing room : tea cups rattled and scandal 
circulated as Tamagno died as Othello or 
while Caruso sobbed in Pagliacci. Even 
musicians were beginning to admit that 
there was something in this infernal blaring 
contrivance. For still, in the shops, the 
external horn model (although fast dis- 
appearing) could be seen on sale alongside 
the comparatively new internal horn 
instruments. We did not know it, but 
these were the last days of what might be 
termed the celebrity period. A wealth of 
operatic music had been recorded by the 
great operatic singers of that generation 
whose like has not been heard since. 
Fortunately the gramophone arrived in 
time to record their voices and remind us 
to-day of how great these artistes were. But 
apart from the operatic records there was 
very little indeed of serious music ; one or 
two symphonies had been recorded, but 
always cut ; and there were some abridged 
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Compton Mackenzie afloat on the Ganges (near Gandhi’s home 
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versions of chamber music: the four 
movements of a quartet being condensed 
to a length that would fill two double-sided 
twelve-inch records. Record surfaces were 
bad and crackled and bumped, there were 
swingers and warps, and “ups and 
downers,”’ air bubbles and blasts, instru- 
ments recorded badly, echoes and ghost 
voices were not unknown and, apart from 
the voice, it was the chamber music 
ensemble which gave the most satisfactory 
reproductions. A Vocalion recording 
on the lovely Schumann Quintet, Op. 44, 
played by Ethel Hobday and the London 
String Quartet (originally red-labelled 
single-sided records), led to Compton 
Mackenzie’s enthusiasm for the gramophone 
and the launching of THe GRAMOPHONE. 
There was no trustworthy criticism of 
recorded music: it was not regarded 
seriously by the musical periodicals, and 
the only journals devoted exclusively to 
the gramophone, The Talking Machine 
News and The Sound Wave, were trade papers 
and naturally in both the advertisers were 
studied to the exclusion of any adverse 
comments. Compton Mackenzie changed 
all this. The descendant of two famous 
theatrical families, the Comptons and the 
Batemans, he was, at this time, a young 
man in the late thirties who had already 
gained a great reputation as a poet and more 
particularly as the brilliant author of nine 
novels which included The Passionate 
Elopement, Carnival, Sinister Street and Sylvia 
Scarlet. 





In 1920, he was living at Capri, and had 
just leased the Channel islands of Herm and 
Jethou from the Crown. In the spring of 
1922 he came to London with the intention 
of buying an Aeolian organ similar to the one 
he had played on when as a young man he 
had shared a house with Christopher Stone 
at Burford. But he felt disinclined to pay 
the high price asked for the model he saw 
and a Duo-Art piano was suggested to him. 
But he already had a piano and so he 
bought a Vocalion gramophone and a case 
of records. Before going to rejoin his wife 
Faith (Christopher Stone’s sister) at Capri 
in the summer of that year he wrote: “‘I 
have gramophilia badly, and now have 
221 records, but hope to have 200 more 
soon ! I think almost the mcst exquisite piece 
of music I have heard is Beethoven’s Spring 
Sonata. The adagio molto espressivo is 
expressivissimo indeed. I’ve got a good deal 
of Wagner, but not so many songs. I’m 
waiting for them till the German records 
are released again.” Then only the German 
companies had recorded lieder and although 
the war had been over for four years, it was 
still impossible to get them in England. 
That autumn he wrote his first gramophone 
article for Robin Legge’s Music Page in the 

Daily Telegraph. That was the beginning 
of the campaign ! 

Later that year, when Mrs. Compton 
Mackenzie arrived at Herm from Capri, 
Mackenzie now had three gramophones: 
the latest H.M.V. model was in the study, 
the Vocalion was in the dining room, and 
in the billiard room, almost as enormous as 


the table, was an Orchestraphone. He had 
1,200 records. Some of the orchestral and 
chamber music records, he ruefully said, 
were ‘‘ rather ’’ scratchy, but if she would 
imagine that it was raining she would 


hardly notice it. It was at this time that 
the idea of starting a magazine for gramo- 
phone enthusiasts began to be considered 
and debated: Mackenzie being convinced 
that the gramophone should and could be 
taken seriously. He received little encour- 
agement. The vogue for wireless had just 
commenced and wireless was considered 
to be the nail in the coffin that was finally 
to dispose of the gramophone. 
Notwithstanding this pessimism, the 
first number was written, almost entirely 
by Compton Mackenzie, at Herm. Like 
Gordon Craig in early issues of The Mask 
Compton Mackenzie spread himself under 
various pen names throughout the issue. 
In the Prologue (to which I shall refer 
again) he said : “‘ we shall have nothing to 
do with Wireless in these columns.’ The 
first number was a month late and was 
dated ‘‘ April (for May) 1923” and it 
appeared soberly garbed in an attractive 
yellowish-buff colour with black printing 
inset in a dignified design. It was priced 
at sixpence and the contents were shown 
on the cover. This price continued until 
the beginning of the second volume when it 
was doubled as was also the content matter. 
Despite the enormous increases in the cost 
of production since the war there has been 
no further increase of price. The cover, 
except for gaudy splashes of “‘ twopenny 
coloured ’? Harlequins and Columbines at 
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Christmas, remained the same until 1930. 

The first important article in this issue 
was ‘‘ The Practical Utility of Chamber 
Music ”’ and_ was signed C.M. (Compton 
Mackenzie).. Here the bugles first blared 
those notes of challenge which were to be 
characteristic features of THE GRAMOPHONE 
for many years. The peg was the thesis 
** T have been reading the other day about 
some gramophone records that have been 
devised to help out physical exercises by 
setting them to catchy tunes, and it has 
struck me that the physical exercises might 
have been omitted and chamber music 
substituted for the catchy tunes. . . it 
seems impossible to eradicate from the 
waste ground of the popular mind the 
pernicious and weedy opinion that chamber 
music is dull.’”? C.M. found that he could 
collect “‘ fifteen more or less complete pieces 
of chamber music . . .”” and he suggests these 
as a weekly task ‘‘ two for every day of the 
week and one extra on Sunday evening.” 
Among these were the famous Vocalion 
records of the Schumann Quintet and the 
almost equally historical Schubert Trio, 
Op. 99. ‘“*‘ Schumann’s pianoforte quintet 
. . . has been badly cut ”’ (the first clarion 
call!). ‘‘ I cannot help feeling that it would 
have been better policy for the Vocalion 
Compan; to give us this work complete on 
three double-sided records instead of 
incomplete on four single-sided records.” 

Now that a battle which was unduly 
prolonged has long since ended in a com- 
plete victory over cutting, it might seem 
incomprehensible to this generation that 
the gramophone companies persisted in this 
policy for so long. This much might be said 
for them, that in recording the more 
tuneful parts of symphonies and chamber 
music they prepared the gramophone 
public for complete recordings. When the 
famous South Place Sunday Concerts were 
started in 1887 it was long the custom only 
to play one or two movements of a chamber 
music composition, it then being considered 
that an audience would not have the 
attention or patience to listen at one sitting 
to a whole work ! 

**TIt is clear,’? continued C.M., ‘“‘ that 
the recording companies cannot go on 
offering music to the public at a dead loss, 
and I have written these few words in the 
hope that some of my high-brow friends 
will condescend to realise that THE GRAMo- 
PHONE has not been entirely devoted to 
propagating Saint-Saéns on the accordeon. 
Music is something more than a drug; it 
can provoke an attitude towards life, but 
it must be approached with a certain 
humility and a determination to gain 
from it what others have gained. I can 
promise those who will make this effort to 
circumvent the great bogey of dullness that 
guards the treasure that, if they will buy 
the fifteen pieces of chamber music recom- 
mended and play each piece once a week 
for a year, they will look back to their 
musical appreciation before they made this 
experiment with horror, shame, and re- 
morse.” 

This article was followed by one on 
‘** Piano Recording ’’ by Mark Hambourg. 
** Of course, even now, pianoforte records 
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are not all good,” he commented: that, 
he considered, was the fault of the over- 
tones on the piano “ difficult to get rid of 
on the recording machine.” I turn from 
this to a review of Paderewski playing 
Liszt’s tenth Hungarian Rhapsody: ‘‘ To 
anyone who has really heard Paderewski 
play, the"news that he has returned to the 
recording room will seem an event of the 
greatest importance. Those who know his 
playing only through the medium of the 
gramophone will be less interested, for they 
will remember the old records and how 
tedious they were to listen to—like an 
orchestra of banjos. ... As recording this 
is one of the most successful reproductions 
of the piano tone. There is still just a trace 
of the old twang we know so well, but a 
judicious choice of needle and soundbox 
will reduce it, so that if one sits at a reason- 
able distance it is almost as if Paderewski 
himself was playing, not quite on a Steinway 
perhaps, but on that home-grown instru- 
ment which has done duty on most London 
concert platforms. And of how many piano 
records can one say so much ?”’ In 1923, 
most piano records sounded as if the piano 
strings were tin cans hit with drum sticks : 
that review may also be said to have begun 
a long-lasting controversy on soundboxes 
and needles. ‘‘ James Caskett’? (John 
Hope-Johnstone) was responsible for the 
reviews in the early numbers. 

F Sharp (Faith Mackenzie) contributed 
** Good Singing.”’ “‘ It is only the first-rate 
that can hold its own on the gramophone... 
A throaty voice is hopeless for reproduc- 
tion .. . Strong dramatic songs seldom come 
off on the gramophone. It is almost 
impossible to convey drama through a 
soundbox .. . A brilliant exception is, of 
course, Chaliapine in Boris, but his 
stupendous personality and sense of the 
stage would penetrate more than mere 
wax, vulcanite and shellac . . . Listening 
to the average contralto on the gramophone 
is like entering a harbour in a fog.’’ 

In this number also appeared the first 
list of ‘‘Selected Records ”’ by “‘ J. Caskett,”” 
pseudonym of the eclectic John Hope- 
Johnstone. “It if proposed to publish each 
month a list of about a dozen records, 
every one of which is excellent in its way. 
We do not pretend to cater for all tastes. 
We shall include no record which we do 
not consider to have some merit as a work 
of art, and none which are not well 
recorded.” No. 1 also was the vehicle for 
the first instalment of Compton Mackenzie’s 
**A Musical Autobiography.” And as 
“* Z,”? he contributed ‘‘ A Review of the 
First Quarter of 1923,”’ and “‘ First Wagner 
Supplement of His Master’s Voice.” ‘‘A 
review of the records issued during ‘the 
first quarter of 1923 has one disquieting 
feature. The Vocalion Company, which 
throughout 1921 and 1922 had scarcely 
failed to provide every month something 
for lovers of chamber music, has during the 
whole of these three months issued only one 
record of chamber music. This is the com- 
pletion of the Mozart Trio in E major, 
arranged by Lionel Tertis for violin, viola 
and pianoforte. It is a beautiful record, but 
it has a horrible scratch. I do hope that the 
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Vocalion Company will pay attention to this 
scratch of theirs. I should have had to give 
up playing their chamber music on steel, 
if the introduction of the Sympathetic 
Chromic needle had not done a great deal 
to relieve the situation . . . it has less 
scratch than fibre . . . the most encouraging 
product of the first quarter of 1923 is the 
new wax that the Columbia Company is 
using for all its records. When playing 
with the loudest needle I possess, the 
Cleopatra, there is less scratch on the new 
Columbia records than there used to be on 
their old records with the softest needle in 
existence . . . The two records they have 
produced of the Lener Quartet of Budapest 
are really superb ; apart from the almost 
noiseless wax, the recording is magnificent 
and the interpretation of a linkéd sweet- 
ness .. . As for the Andante from Schubert’s 
Quartet in D minor, words fail me to say 
how exquisite that is, and I can only hope 
that the Columbia Company will be re- 
warded for their enterprise with large sales. 
I must repeat: once more: it is perfectly 
useless for people like ourselves to urge the 
production of better music unless the public 
will support that music. I can assure them 
that we shall recommend no geese in this 
review, and if many of our swans turn out 
to be geese in the public estimation, we 
shall have to give up.” 

In the first issue was also an article by 
Wm. J. Rogers of Glasgow on ‘‘ How to 
start a Gramophone Society,”’ and there 
was also ‘‘ Gramophone Societies’ Reports,” 
which were to become and remain a regular 
feature. There was also a Supplement. 
‘© The Supplement which is issued with the 
magazine is intended to be a permanent 
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feature (it lasted to 1928) and 
we hope in time to include in it 
all the better known songs and 
operatic numbers in the Italian, 
French, German, Russian and 
Spanish languages, which are 
available for the gramophone. 
The text will be given in one 
column and a literal translation 
opposite. This translation is not 
intended to have any literary 
value or to be of use for singing. 
It is designed to help the listener 
to understand exactly fand in 
detail the meaning of the foreign 
text. The references to records 
of each piece will not be ex- 
haustive, but nearly all the most 
easily available records will be 
included. ln the May number 
the Editor’s musical autobio- 
graphy will be continued, and 
we have in view a children’s 
page and a first instalment of a 
serial fairy story for children, 
specially written by the Editor.” 
Neither the children’s page 
nor the fairy story material- 
ised, but from time to time 
reproductions, sometimes plain, 
sometimes coloured, of com- 
posers and artistes made a 
pleasing addition to a 
number. 

The first number established 
that THE GRAMOPHONE was going to be a 
success. I and the other gramophone en- 
thusiasts whom I met at the Gramophone 
Exchange were bowled over by it. It was what 
we wanted, it was too good to be true, and we 
awaited with optimistic hopes the reactions 
of the gramophone companies towards it. 
As for myself, my one ambition after reading 
No. 1 from cover to cover was to contribute 
an article to its pages! An accommodation 
address had been hired in London, through 
its letterbox poured an ever increasing 
stream of envelopes containing subscriptions. 
Of these original subscribers a number 
still survive. An attempt was made to run 
a further issue from Herm. 

“It would be premature to assume that 
THE GRAMOPHONE is a success,’ began the 
Editorial to No. 2. Among its contents was 
an article on ‘‘ The Death of Opera—A 
Plea for some Charming Ghosts ’’ by ‘‘ Z,”’ 
‘©The Gramophone as a Factor in the 
Musical Education of the Amateur’ by 
Elsom Carter— The fat terrier who, head 
on one side, hears his master’s voice pro- 
ceeding from the whirling disc, is to many 
the promise of an open door to musical 
knowledge.’’ Fay Compton wrote on ‘‘ The 
Power of the Needle,” ‘‘ Z ’’ once more on 
** Fiddlers or Violinists,’’ ‘‘ Times and 
Seasons’’ by Orlo Williams and Violet 
Gordon Woodhouse writing charmingly on 
‘* The Harpsichord and The Gramophone.” 
Galli-Curci was the first of the ‘‘ Gramo- 
phone Celebrities’ series, and the writer, 
“*J,”’ considered she had “‘ the soprano 
voice of this generation.” There was 
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unexpected vitriol in an article by Grant 
** Against the 
Born prematurely, “‘ the 


Richards, the publisher : 
Gramophone.” 
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gramophone is a destroyer of peace: it 
rends the family assunder. The hours which 
were peaceful it has made cacophonous.”’ 
A beastly thing ,which clashes with the 
furniture, “‘it is a permanent charge on 
your income, a sap, a cancer, an infernal 
nuisance.”” In this number first appeared 
a review of ‘‘ New Dance Records’’: fore- 
runner of Edgar Jackson. The dances 
were almost without exception fox-trots. 
In the “‘ Review of Records,” ‘‘ James 
Caskett ’’ writes: “‘ A word may be said 
here about the ‘rattle’ on certain new 
records. I have often noticed that a new 
record is apt to give out the most disturbing 
and unpleasant surface noises. It is nothing 
at all serious, being caused by dust which 
for some reason or other it is impossible to 
brush out before the record has been played. 
After playing two or three times and 
dusting between each playing it will be 
found completely to disappear. No record 
should be judged until it has been played 
several times.” 

Meanwhile, while enthusiasts had been 
vainly trying to obtain a copy of this 
number, it had been underprinted and sold 
out almost immediately on publication, so 
that to-day to come across a copy of No. 2 
is a rarity indeed. Mrs. Compton Mackenzie 
had been desperately trying to find offices 
in London. The quest was not without 
amusement. Most of the rooms available 
were too expensive, but something which 
seemed might be suitable, although on the 
small size, but which was only £50 per 
annum, had to be turned down when it 
was discovered that it would have to be 
shared with a cut, make and trim tailor. 
But premises were eventually found at 
No. 25 Newman Street. At the back was a 
studio, here Madame Nancy Lee directed 
a school of dancing, all day long could be 
heard the tap-tap-tap of the dancers’ feet 
and the tum-tum-tum of a non-stop piano. 

Christopher Stone, who had at first 
refused to have anything to do with the 
‘* ridiculous ’’ venture, could no longer 
refuse the urgent demands of his old friend 
and was now on the scene. “I left,’ he 
wrote in Christopher Stone Speaking, ‘‘ my 
Sussex home and went blindly to his rescue. 
It was an intolerable nuisance being dragged 
into the middle of his fantastic schemes, but 
the island was a great delight. As in a 
dream I found myself undertaking to go to 
London with my sister and to start a 
London office from which the magazine 
could be published. We were both utterly 
inexperienced in journalism, and though 
she had heard a few more records than I 
had, she was no fonder of the gramophone 
than I was. But it was just a great adventure 
and we were galvanised by Compton 
Mackenzie into frantic activity.” 

At 25 Newman Street, off Oxford Street, 
a top floor flat was found for Mrs. Mackenzie, 
with offices for THE GRAMOPHONE on the 
floor below. ‘‘ We had no money for any- 
thing.” Again I am quoting Christopher 
Stone. ‘‘ No one took any salary and we all 
worked like slaves. I was, of course, living 
at home in Sussex, bicycling three-and-a- 
half miles to the station and going up to 
Newman Street, where I had a bedroom, 
5B 
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for one or two nights at a time; and 
spending all my time when at home in 
listening to records and making a card 
index of operatic records, which foreed me 
to acquire a great deal of useful informa- 
tion.” 

The third number was only three days 
late. ‘‘ My musical autobiography will 
have to miss a number because I am hard at 
work on a book,’’ Compton Mackenzie 
wrote in the Editorial. And on “Z” 
reviewing the second quarter of 1923 he 
comments: “It is good news that we are 
to have the lovely Smetana Quartet in E minor 
complete’? and complains ‘‘it is foolish 
to accuse the public of not supporting 
chamber music, and try to entice them 
with what really is dull stuff. We want 
more Beethoven, more Schubert, more 
Mozart, more Haydn. We don’t want 
their music because we are highbrows or 
eccentrics or gifted amateurs, but because 
we love music. We do not want music on 
the gramophone that is scarcely more 
musical than the scratch itself, music the 
most exhilarating moments of which are 
less exhilarating than three good air bubbles 
on the record ... In June H.M.V. gave us 
the Variations Symphoniques of César Franck 
. . . I have already played these twenty 
times, and with each new playing I find 
them more wonderful. They give me great 
spiritual consolation . . . I wish it had not 
been necessary to cut so much of the earlier 
part, and I wish it could have been recorded 
on the new Columbia wax. Much is lost 
if they are not played with the loudest 
needle, and although the scratch is not 
unduly in evidence, so exquisite is this 
music that I have never felt such bitterness 
against chemists for not being able to do 
what they ought to be able to do. If I were 
a despot, I would summon before me the 
leading chemists of the day ; 
immure them in a completely equipped 
laboratory, and I would then give them 
two years to eliminate the scratch “from 
gramophone records.’? Cuts and scratch ! 
No quarter is given. Vocalion had issued 
the first two movements of McEwan’s 
Solway Symphony. ‘‘ The first movement is 
called Spring Tide and the second Moon- 
light; but a fierce south-westerly gale is 
blowing all the time in the shape of a most 
ferocious scratch. Once more I call the 
attention of the Vocalion Company to this 
scratch of theirs, which by some unhappy 
chance is always at its worst in their 
dreamiest music.”? For a moment a truce 
is called with a commendation of the 
surpassing loveliness of the aviary of soprano 
singing birds that the leading recording 
companies have released. But it is but 
momentary. A Paderewski piano record is 
under discussion. ‘‘ The first time .. . I 
thought it was a really good record ; but, 
alas, with each succeeding performance it 
becomes more tinny, and if I play it much 
more I shall be able to preserve tomatoes 
in it. I am sorry about this, because the 
master’s performance is the very perfection 
of piano playing.”’ The review ends with a 
pat on the back for the Columbia surface, 
a protest against the duplication of records 
and the dismayed statement: ‘‘ we have 
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not yet got on the gramophone one com- 
plete Mozart symphony, one complete 
Haydn symphony, or even one movement 
of a Brahms symphony. We have a 
negligible library of the great songs of the 
world. We have practically nothing but 
isolated movements of the great chamber 
music.”’ So the fight went on. 

This was the August issue. Previous to its 
publication Compton Mackenzie had 
descended on the office and suggested a 
test of soundboxes and gramophones. 
Invitations to submit entrants were sent 
out and on two broiling days in August, 
Christopher Stone, Mrs. Mackenzie and 
John Hope-Johnstone juggled with nine 
records of orchestral, chamber, piano and 
vocal music, seven soundboxes and various 
makes of gramophones. This was in a room 
at the Gramophone Exchange lent by G. H. 
Russell, one of THE GRAMOPHONE’s earliest 
and best friends. It was Russell who had 
been responsible for the early Orchestra- 
phone gramophone which Mackenzie had 
at Herm. The findings of the judging 
committee were published in the October 
No. 5 issue. There were repercussions ! 
No. 6 contained a letter from an advertiser 
disgusted with the placing of portables in 
the competition above his own model, and 
he wrote cancelling his advertisement. ‘‘ It 
would seem a waste of time to advertise on 
my part,” he said. Another advertiser 
wrote: “‘ We thank you for your attempt— 
a poor one—at finding the best portable 
and consider we have been defrauded of 
the merit we are entitled to.’’ Sour grapes 
indeed, for the competition had had a 
most salutary effect. So successful was it 
that a year later a public test was held in 
the Steinway Hall whose seating capacity 
of four hundred was severely taxed by the 
large number of enthusiasts who turned up 
for the occasion. Those that did gain 
entrance sat with pencils and paper and 
listened as one gramophone after another 
was demonstrated from behind a gauze- 
covered aperture. Among the judges were 
Percy Scholes, Francis Brett Young and 
Alec Robertson, who had now joined the 
staff of reviewers. W. R. Anderson was also 
an early-comer to THE GRAMOPHONE. No 
more able critics than these two could have 
been possible and their reviews of records 
have done much to build up the solid 
reputation for criticism which THE GraAmo- 
PHONE has always had. 

These two earlier gramophone tests 
culminated on 9th July, 1927, with a nerve- 
shattering one-day Gramophone Congress 
at the Caxton Hall. I wrote nerve-shatter- 
ing because the din was appalling. Sir 
Richard Terry opened the Congress and it 
was crowded with a gathering of 2,000. 
Round the hall were stalls on which 
exhibitors demonstrated gramophones, in a 
further hall another test of gramophones 
was held, while everywhere were groups of 
enthusiasts arguing at the top of their voices : 
one had to shout to be heard. It was all a 
great success. Enthusiasts of to-day have no 
thrills like those we enjoyed in those days. 
» No. 4 had appeared punctually in 
September. ‘‘ For some time past I have 
had in my head a scheme that requires 
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much thought before it can be considered 
a practical scheme.” Thus Compton 
Mackenzie opened the Editorial. ‘‘ Now 
it will not be worth wasting time on the 
elaboration of it unless I have an assurance 
beforehand that a sufficient number of 
people like the idea to give it their support. 
Briefly my ambition is to incorporate a 
number of enthusiasts for good music on 
the gramophone in a society which will aim 
at achieving for gramophone music what 
such societies as the Medici have done for 
the reproduction of paintings and for the 
printed book. In order to obtain the best 
music for the gramophone, it is only 
necessary to persuade the recording com- 
panies that there is an articulate body of 
potential buyers of records clamouring for 


’ the best and willing to pay for it. The first 


step is obviously to get the names of those 
who would become members of such a 
society . . . If I receive 500 postcards I will 
take the next step, which will be to start 
the society and give it a name. The Apollo 
Society has been suggested, but I do not 
much like it . . . The main object of the 
society will be to find out by. the votes of 
the members what works we require most 
urgently to be recorded ; and I should hope 
that we could agree among ourselves upon 
one complete symphony, two complete 
works of chamber music and one complete 
concerto a year.” Such, with its modest 
demands, was the beginning of the National 
Gramophonic Society: the germ surely 
from which sprang all the other specialist 
record societies which were such a feature 
of post-war recording ! 

The Society did not mature quickly and 
by the time it was ripe for action the 
gramophone companies were already issuing 
a spate of uncut symphonies and concertos. 
But there was still much to be done for 
chamber music. At first membership was 
restricted to 500. In addition to paying a 
nominal subscription, members had to 
pledge themselves to buy the Society’s issue 
of chamber music records at six shillings 
each for twelve-inch and four shillings for 
ten-inch records. Subsequently the scheme 
was widened to include those musical works 
of outstanding interest which the recording 
companies regarded as bad speculations. 
Catalogues were issued to members from 
time to time and at first were lists of all 
chamber music then recorded as well as 
those issued by the Society. The final 
catalogue of the N.G.S. shows a total of 
165 records pressed for the Society. 

A start was made in 1924 with the 
recording by the Spencer Dyke Quartet 
of the Beethoven Harp and the Debussy 
quartets. It would be impossible in the 
space even of this article to give an adequate 
summary of the magnificent work which the 
Society accomplished. Noteworthy, how- 
was when the ’cellist of André 
Mangeot’s string quartet, a youngster 
called Barbirolli, conducted a Chamber 
String Orchestra and recorded Debussy’s 
Danse Sacrée et Danse Profane with Ethel 
Bartlett playing the piano part. This was 
certainly Barbirolli’s first appearance on 
records as a conductor, if not his first 
experience of conducting a professional 
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We Welcome Summer 
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HE enchanting fragrance of Summer as its warming zephyrs breathing 
T' over the verdure clad countryside, rekindle within us the hopes 
and joys that are in themselves one part of life’s great symphony. 

We respond to Summer’s generous hand for beauty is all around us. 


The Immortal Bard revelled in the glorious manifestations of Summer as 
is evidenced in so many of his utterances. 


We now picture Summer as we slowly draw away from Spring, and we 
welcome glorious Summer with music in our hearts. In this, the crowning 
season of the year, how natural that music should play too its wonderful part, 
for beauty responds to beauty, and such is music’s power that we have by 
its influence felt the warmth of Summer with Winter around'us. It is then a 
season to rejoice, a season of happiness, and a season of great beauty. 
Peethoven visited the country to write his Pastoral Symphony. We can 
picture him by the brook from which he received the inspiration for the 
famous Andante he wrote for it. 








We are living in a marvellous age, for by the advent of the gramophone 
to posterity. With these thoughts in mind 
I once more bring to the notice of the 


we are able to call upon the great Masters 
Dece 
Music Lover the Deccalian Electrical SAIN 


and enjoy the inspiration they handed on 
Transportable Reproducer. The instrument oe 






is pictured here, and I am sure that in 7 eaten 
keeping with many musical friends I shall a 


enjoy, and feel, music’s inspiration in the 
pleasant serenity of the Summer Eve, and 
I shall be thankful, as shall we all be, that 
modern science has made this possible. 
The Deccalian is a splendid little gramo- 
phone and can be moved from place to 
place. Why not call at Rimingtons and 
hear it or write for particulars. | FRED SMITH 


RUMING TONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 42-43, 
Cranbourn St., London, W.C.2 Gerrard //71/ 
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Mail Order Dept.: 28a DEVONSHiRE ST., Cash Price 32-8 ~ UM including Purckaze Tax 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1 Welbeck 4695. = At pre-budget price, as above. ONLY A FEW LEFT ! 
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FIRST RECORDING OF A MODERN AMERICAN SYMPHONY 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


Adagio and Fugue in C Minor. 
Mozart-K546 - - LX 1076 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Verdi. Act 1. 
LX 1079 


La Traviata Arias. 


LUIGI INFANTINO 
with Orchestra 
Ingemisco. Verdi. Dies Irae; Agnus 
Dei. Bizet - - - - LX 1080 


MARIANO STABILE 
with the Cambridge Theatre Orchestra 
Falstaff. Verdi. Act 1. L’onore! 


Ladri! Act 3. Ehi! Taverniere! 
X 1081 


DINU LIPATTI 


Alborada del Gracioso. Ravel. LB70 


PAOLO SILVERI 
with the Royal Opera House Orchestra, 
Covent Garden 
Faust. Gounod. Act 2. Dio possenti; 
La Traviata. Verdi. Act 2. Di 


Provenza ilmar - - - - DX 1483 


THE 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Josef Krips 
The Merry Wives of ‘Windsor. 
Nicolai. Overture. - - - DX 1484 


THE 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Constant Lambert 
Skazka—A Fairy Tale. Rimsky- 
Korsakov. 4 Parts. - - DX 1485-86 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 
Ritual Fire Dance. Manuel de Falla. 
Humoreske. Dvorak - - DX 1488 


RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 
Gopak. Moussorgsky - 


Waltz in G. Tchaikovsky - DB 2410 


JOSEF LOCKE 

with Orchestra 
When you were sweet 
Count your Blessings - - 


sixteen ; 
DB 2409 


SIDNEY MacEWAN, Tenor 
GERALD MOORE, Piano 


bop 2s 


BILL JOHNSON 
by permission of Emile Littler 
Down by the old mill stream; 
Galway ‘Bay DB 2415 


I saw from the beach - 


The Old House- - - 


conducting the 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. I 
(In one movement) 


(BARBER Op. 9) 





MONTE REY 
Lady of Spain - - 
Donkey Serenade - - 


bon 2413 


DOROTHY SQUIRES 
Reflections on the nama! “}pe 2418 


After All - - - 

TURNER LAYTON 
I’m looking over a four leaf clover; 
Down by the old mill stream DB 2412 


FREDDY GARDNER, Saxophone 
with Peter Yorke and his Concert Orchestra 
I’m in the mood for love - 

I only have eyes for you }ps aere 


THE CHARIOTEERS 
Vocal Quartette 
Ride, Red, Ride - - - 
The Gaucho Serenade - bos 2419 
HARRY JAMES 
and his Orchestra 
September Song (from the film 


“ Knickerbocker Holiday ”’); 
Misirlou - - - - - - DB2414 


JIMMY LEACH 
and his New Organolians 
Teresa - - - - 


I may be wrong .- - “hee 3400 


TIARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra—Old Time Dance Serie: 
The Jazz Twinkle - - - a 
On Leave Fox Trot - “box _— 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 


Paradise- - - - - - 
The Time to dance - - f*® 540! 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S 
Strings for Dancing 
Sambrero—Samba_~ - 


Pepita—Samba - - ~} re ssoz 


LOU PREAGER 


and his Orchestra 
Oh! my achin’ heart - - 
I’m a-comin’ a-courtin’ - f ¥8 3403 
CLAUDE THORNHILL 

and his Orchestra 
Would you believe me - 
Don’t call it love - - “} FB 3404 
—SPECIAL SWING SERIES—. 
BENNY GOODMAN 


and his Orchestra 


Fascinating Rhythm - - i 
It’s the talk of the town - DB 2416 


COLUMBIA Raid 


COLUMBIA 


GRAPHOPH O NE 


COMPAN-Y 


LIMITED, 


HAYES. 
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orchestra. Rae Robertson and Ethel 
Bartlett made their first two-piano records 
for the Society and first records were also 
made by Kathleen Long, another excep- 
tionally gifted pianist. 

Another highlight was the recording of 
the Ravel Quartet by the Mangeot en- 
semble. Ravel was in London when the 
records were made, he listened to the test 
records, score in hand, and suggested a few 
trifling alterations. These were made and 
the records were issued with Ravel’s sig- 
nature on the labels. Besides the more 
familiar chamber music works, a Fantasia 
by Purcell and a quartet by Matthew Locke 
were recorded, as was also Arnold Bax’s 
Oboe Quintet with Leon Goossens. I 
remember with particular pleasure Paul 
Juon’s Chamber Symphony, Op. 27, in 
this the New Chamber Orchestra being 
conducted by Charles Kreshover. The 
N.G.S. was active for eight years and I think 
had considerable influence in jockeying the 
recording companies to emulate its very 
high standard. It certainly was one factor 
which finally decided them to issue uncut 
works, not as an exceptional event, but as a 
normal proceeding. 

But to return to No. 4. To this issue, 
Hilaire Belloc contributed the first of his 
Epigramophones : 

‘* Oppressed of years the Human Organ 

grows 

Less pleasing—as the Prima Donna 
shows. ' 

The gramophone escapes our common 
curse, 

Bad to begin with, it becomes no 
worse.” 


There are more “‘ Selected Records,” an 
early article on the understandingand appre- 
ciation of gramophone music by Warren 
Monk (the late Walter Yeomans pioneer 
enthusiast) called ‘‘ Music’s Méission,”’ 
more reports on gramophones and sound- 
boxes, and an article by “C.S.R.” en- 
titled ‘‘Gramophones of Blind Alley.” 
‘*To summarise, there is a tendency at 
present to give reproduction more attention 
than it deserves. The sooner it is generally 
acknowledged to be a subservient element, 
the better will the gramophone effect its 
great function—that of carrying the message 
of Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, along the 
high roads instead of among the bypaths of 
life.’ A timely warning! Mr. J. Meeks 
sends his congratulations and says: ‘‘ the 
mysterious person ‘Z’ is my particular 
favourite because, with one or two excep- 
tions, his tastes are mine exactly.’ Mr. 
Meeks then gives a list of music which must 
be recorded and ends with: ‘‘I am glad 
to notice your enthusiasm for chamber 
music records. Please keep on demanding 
complete recordings.” 

This month a special paragraph was given 
to the receipt of five double-sided records of 
Beethoven’s Seventh ‘“‘ divided into nine 
parts and played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Felix Weingartner 
(Col. L1480-1484, blue label). Although 
we cannot flatter ourselves that we have 
had any influence in obtaining so welcome 
an addition to the library, the prayers of an 
honest man avail much, and we are as 
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grateful to the Columbia Company as if 
these records were a direct answer to our 
repeated supplications—we withhold all 
criticism until our next issue.”’ 


This number also contained a letter from 
Dame Clara Butt protesting that a record 
never passed by her for publication and 
made some twelve years before had been 
listed in the current H.M.V. monthly 
supplement. In the next issue (October— 
No. 5) Mr. Manson, on behalf of the 
Gramophone Company, put forward a 
good defence: ‘‘our experts are too 
jealous of the reputation of the Company 
to pass any record for issue which does not 
reach the very high standard we have set.” 


This issue was another earlier one 
delayed in publication. ‘“‘I alone am 
responsible,’? wrote Compton Mackenzie, 
** because the bad weather kept me later 
than I intended in the Channel Islands, and 
the pressure of finishing a novel for my 
publishers made me arrive at our London 
Office, not only belated, but empty handed, 
without the Quarterly Review of Records, 
and without an instalment of my Musical 
Autobiography. Both will appear in the 
November issue, but in the meantime I can 
recommend our readers not to wait for. my 
remarks on the Seventh Symphony (Col- 
umbia), but to buy the records at once.”’ 


** Tf, at the Opera, you’re in the stalls 
You dare not bolt until the curtain falls. 
But, with the gramophone, it needs no 

skill 
To stop the noise at once, and when you 
will.” 


sang Hilaire Belloc in Epigramophones, 
No. 2. An anonymous writer describing 
‘* The Edison Gramophones and Records 
and the Jewel Soundbox,’’ commented : 
‘*T am inclined to believe that anyone with 
a good ear who had never heard neither 
(e.g. the ordinary needle playing record or 
the diamond point of the Edison) would 
find the Edison give the more satisfactory 
reproduction of most things.” At this time 
this was perfectly true, I possessed an 
Edison and considered that the reproduc- 
tion was near perfection. But, and as the 
writer went on to say, “‘ the catalogue of 
records obtainable contains an appallingly 
large proportion of rubbish.” ‘* C.R.S.” 
reviewed ‘‘ The Flame-Phone,”’ a portable 
gramophone built on the theory that a gas 
jet is extremely sensitive to sound waves 
over a very wide range, “‘ and it is claimed 
that though the flame-phone without any 
gas has a quality of tone comparable with 
that of the average gramophone, the effect 
of turning on and lighting the gas is not 
only to augment the sound but to improve 
the quality of the tone in a wonderful way.” 
This gramophone had a gas chamber and 
two small upright burners. ‘‘ C.R.S.” 
considered ‘‘ there can be no doubt about 
this improvement in volume and tone. By 
many experiments of turning the office gas 
on and off as we tried the various records 
we satisfied ourselves that in some mysterious 
way the vibrations of the gas jets had a 
clarifying and strengthening influence on 
the soundbox.”” I have mentioned this 
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somewhat fantastic instrument in detail as 
being typical. of the research which was 
then going on to discover perfect repro- 
duction and of the many odd gramophones 
which were in this wise put on the market. 
In this same issue ‘‘ James. Caskett’’ dis- 
cusses the Duophone, a gramophone with 
two soundboxes, which had some success. 


F. H. Mead, in an article on ‘‘ Records 
in the United States,” rallies with the old 
battle cry to THE GRAMOPHONE standard : 
** The United States has numerous splendid 
orchestral organisations attached to the 
various large cities. Their deficit every year 
(they always have one) is met by some 
public-spirited millionaire or millionaires. 
The Boston is, I believe, one of the oldest. 
Some years ago the Victor people came out 
with a great announcement that they had 
engaged this organisation and that they 
were to play numerous selections for them. 
It was war-time and only four records were 
ever published, the Introduction to Act 3 of 
Lohengrin, Tchaikovsky’s Marche Miniature ; 
and the Finale (only) to his Symphony No. 4. 
The records are remarkable, but that is all 
there is of them. If we had had the whole 
symphony we should have had something! ”” 
**C.R.S.”? went to the H.M.V. works at 
Hayes and described what he saw there. 
In the light of recent controversy, these 
remarks are of interest: ‘‘ No effort is 
spared to improve every detail to perfection; 
and, let me add, no inventor is turned 
away unheard! Mr. Buckle told me that 
according to his statistics for the last 
fourteen years an average of twelve in- 
ventors have been interviewed every week. 
So that if the H.M.V. have ever missed 
anything good, well, they have missed it. 
The other day a visitor arrived with a new 
invention, and after examining it Mr. 
Willmott, who is Mr. Buckle’s assistant, 
went to the museum and brought back the 
identical gadget which had lain there for 
years! But there are such things as new 
inventions. Believe me, yes; and behind 
locked doors there are things which—but 
discretion forbids me to continue.” I 
wonder if the time for discretion is yet over ? 


Correspondence had now increased to a 
page and was beginning to attract well- 
known enthusiasts. One correspondent 
wrote: ‘‘I have read with great interest 
the article in the current issue of your most 
valuable journal on ‘Gramophones and 
Soundboxes,’ but am bound to say that 
my experience differs radically from yours 
in more than one instance . . .”’ The 
** most valuable journal’? was to become 
inured to these “‘ radical” differences of 
opinion and in the years to come the 
correspondence pages were to echo with the 
sound and fury of the combatants. 


The Editorial of No. 6, November 1923, 
opens with a fanfare. ‘“‘ Our review grows 
and flourishes apace, and the steady and 
intelligent support that I am receiving from 
all over the country, not to mention the 
dominions and the colonies, is of the 
happiest possible augury for the future of 
music. I take. this opportunity of con- 
gratulating the Vocalion Company on the 
greatly improved surface of their records 
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beginning with the October issue. More- 
over, this has not been achieved at the 
expense of any tone, but if anything with 
an improved tone. The publication by His 
Master’s Voice of Beethoven’s great violin 
concerto is a most gratifying response to 
the article in our June number, ‘ Fiddlers 
and Violinists ’.”’ 


““Z” reviews the third quarter of 1923: 
“notable for two outstanding publications 
——Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony by Col- 
umbia, and Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony 
by His Master’s Voice. Both works are com- 
plete (my italics) with the exception of one 
repeat in the second movement of the 
Pathetic, and of both I think it is strictly 
true to say that in their different ways they 
are triumphs of recording. The Columbia 
people make a welcome innovation in 
publishing their five double-sided records in 
a neat album. It is perhaps too much to 
hope that complete symphonies will be a 
regular (dare I hint quarterly ?) feature of 
the recording companies’ lists; but I 
would make so bold as to invite the 
Columbia people to stamp the name of the 
work on the back of the cover to prepare 
for the great day when our shelves will 
have so many of these albums that we shall 
require the name on the back as well as 
on the sides . . . if there is any weakness in 
the recording it lies in the strings, which are 
always apt to turn into wood-wind on the 
gramophone .. . I may mention here that I 
found the reproduction more satisfactory 
on an H.M.V. machine with a Tremusa 
soundbox and a Columbia De-Luxe needle, 
than on the Orchestraphone with an Astra 
soundbox. On the other hand, the Pathetic 
was incomparably better on the Orchestra- 
phone with the Astra soundbox and 
Cleopatra needle than with its own machine, 
soundbox and needle. By the way, in view 
of one or two disconcerting little rattles, I 
shall be glad to hear the opinions of our 
readers upon the wearing qualities of the 
new Columbia records.” 

All this may sound a little trifling, even 
precious, to the modern gramophile with 
his radiogram instrument, but it was not 
trifling in those days and readers were more 
than grateful to know which soundboxes 
and needles would get the best out of a 
record. In those days one always thought 
that a different needle or a different sound- 
box might reveal beauties on the record 
hitherto concealed. And it was all part of 
the campaign to establish what was best. 

‘* A Musical Autobiography ”’ is resumed. 
Mackenzie, sitting in the Queen’s Hall 
circle, close to the orchestra, remembers 
being there twenty years ago. ‘‘ There is 
one great change in the orchestra which I 
have only just realised, and that is the 
introduction of a number of women into 
the strings. I cannot pretend that this 
innovation delights me any more than it 
delights me to see Oxford profaned—I will 
use no weaker word—by petticoated under- 
graduates who ride ungracefully on bicycles 
and wear black sponge-bags upon their 
heads. If women are going to play in 
orchestras, I do wish they would not wear 
low-necked dresses and leave their arms 
bare, for by so doing they destroy all the 
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beautiful black and white austerity that 
ought to make an orchestra resemble an 
immense pianoforte come to life. In- 
cidentally I noticed with disapproval that 
several of the male players were dressed 
more suitably for golf than for music. This 
may seem fractious criticism ; but the loss 
of external decorum implies a deplorable 
indifference to form which is our besetting 
sin in modern art. I should not mind the 
orchestra’s donning tweeds or even py- 
jamas, to play most contemporary music ; 
but I do strongly object to Bach in anything 
but the orthodox black and white of 
evening-dress. My readers will be thinking 
that I am trying to turn the Promenade 
Concerts into an entertainment for the eye ; 
but I sincerely believe that despite a little 
exaggeration I am giving utterance to a 
profoundly just criticism of the circum- 
stances of modern art.” 

The first number in the New Year for 
1924 (No. 8) introduced a new feature 
which, alas, could have no place in the 
pages of THE GRAMOPHONE to-day. By 


_ “ H.T.B.,” it was entitled ‘‘ The New-Poor 


Page’ and described as ‘“‘ half-crown and 
two shilling records good on both sides.” 
In the same number arose a prophet. A. C. 
Rankin wrote, in the correspondence 
column, ‘‘ I am awfully anxious for some of 
Sibelius’s music to be done on records. I 
suppose a symphony is too much to expect 
at present, but I do not see why we should 
not have one or two smaller works.’ No. 10 
(March, 1924), announced the result of a 
symphony competition in which com- 
petitors were asked to state the six sym- 
phonies, in order of preference, which they 
would like recorded. The winning works, in 
order of popularity, were the César Franck, 
Mozart’s Jupiter and G minor, Beethoven’s 
Sixth, the Brahms No. 2 and the Beethoven 
Choral. By No. 11 (April, 1924) things were 
really moving. ‘‘ Since coming to London,” 
writes Compton Mackenzie, “‘ I have been 
astonished at the growth of office work 
during my absence, and at the congestion 
of records waiting to be reviewed, of 
correspondence and articles for which it is 
impossible to find room. It really looks as 
if we ought to publish THE GRAMOPHONE 
every fortnight . . . The Columbia list for 
April surpasses all previous lists in import- 
ance, the Eighth Symphony and the Mozart 
Quartet—not to mention a Beethoven piano 
sonata and another Planet—fulfilling my 
most pious hopes . . . the Lener records are 
exquisite . . . as far as the result of our 
Symphony Competition is concerned, we 
are promised more than half the six chosen 
symphonies by H.M.V. in the moderately 
near future . . . as we go to Press I hear 
The Gramophone Company are giving us 


-the Ninth Symphony almost at once. This is 


something like an Easter Egg for Music ! ” 

The first volume came to an end with 
the news of the H.M.V. issue of the Choral 
Symphony and that Velvet Face had re- 
corded The Dream of Gerontius, the first 
recording of a major Elgar work, but, alas, 
it was cut. 

** As time went on, the magazine grew 
under our eyes. Reviewers and outside 
contributors, nearly all amateurs like our- 
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selves, came to help with the work; a 
friend produced some capital with which to 
pay the printer’s bill until such time as the 
advertisement revenue covered expenses ; 
gradually the staff changed and increased in 
size, and (September, 1924) we moved the 
office to a ground floor in Frith Street, to 
avoid the tedium, for us and everyone else, 
of the Newman Street staircase.” Thestairs 
at Newman Street were steep and narrow. 
Frith Street was a happy period. Il 
remember well that beautiful Georgian 
house, Christopher Stone sitting on a 
swivel chair in a period room which had 
two long windows reaching to the floor 
and making up an issue with scissors and 
paste. What good talk went on in that 
room over cups of tea and laughter. In 
those days I visited the rooms of many 
editors ; none quite had the atmosphere of 
the one in Frith Street, no other breathed 
such an air of goodwill and kindliness. It 
was very much to my taste, for here were 
ideals and these ideals were fought for fero- 
ciously and without compromise. 

I no longer propose to follow the course 
of the magazine from number to number. 
As that first volume had started, so it 
went on. And slowly the battles were 
gained and the old abuses disappeared. I 
have no hesitation in saying that THE 
GRAMOPHONE was and is the greatest 
influence the gramophone has known. On 
the one hand it was always spurring the 
gramophone companies on to more and 
greater efforts, on the other it was educating 
a growing public to appreciate the best in 
music. ‘With Frith Street,’ wrote 
Christopher Stone, ‘“‘ our anxieties were 
over ; we had really beautiful offices, we 
were constantly occupied with well varied 
work, and we were in contact with a body 
of enthusiastic amateurs scattered all over 
the world, who kept us up to the mark 
and urged us on to fight a winning battle 


' for the recording of good music and plenty 


of it on gramophone records. Compton 
Mackenzie’s editorials and articles month 
after month built up an enchanted world 
for our readers. They had someone to 
stimulate their own enjoyment of their 
hobby, and they had a magazine full of 
unrestricted comment and criticism; a 
sort of school magazine edited by a genius.”’ 
A school magazine edited by a genius! 
Well, the genius and the school magazine 
succeeded in galvanising the gramophone 
industry. Mackenzie wrote articles on 
music that were a joy. He wrote like no 
other writer on music and his words held 
one entranced and made music live. 
When the young Alcibiades praised 
Socrates he asked him if he was not a flute 
player. Alcibiades said he was and a 
performer more wonderful than Marsyas. 
Marsyas with his instruments charmed the 
souls of men as the players of his music 
still did, they having a power no others had 
and alone possessing the soul and revealing 
the wants of those who had need of gods and 
mysteries because they were divine. But, 
said Alcibiades, Socrates produces the same 
effects with words only. Many times I have 
recalled this passage when reading Compton 
Mackenzie’s articles on music. He is not a 
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performer who makes beautiful music, but 
he produces the same effect with his words. 
Many of the articles he wrote for THE 
GRAMOPHONE were collected together and 


published in 1939 in a volume called 
A Musical Chair. It is a fascinating book. 
As I wrote this I picked up the book, 
and, opening it at random, read the 
following passage from the essay on 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic: ‘‘ But if the first 
movement led one’s imagination through 
dripping, grey, and hopeless dawns, through 
what sombre and subtle twilights was one 
led by the second movement ? In those 
days it was the fashion for writers, whether 
of verse or prose, to perceive in the barrel- 
organ one of the greatest illustrators of 
human emotion, and by how many French 
symbolists, and by how many English 
decadents was a barrel-organ playing at 
twilight held up as the most intimate 
expression of human heartbreak! I am 
sure that the barrel-organ which served 
Huysmans, Mallarmé, Laforgue, Verlaine, 
Arthur Symons, George Moore, and I know 
not how many more besides, always played 
the second movement of the Pathetic 
Symphony. Shortly after the piccolo, like a 
romantic errand boy, has gone whistling 
past in the twilight we hear that tragic 
bassoon again, trying to interrupt the 
barrel-organ by wishing that it had never 
been born. Twenty years ago I thought 
that the pizzicato note on the violins which 
brings the movement to a conclusion was as 
dramatically inevitable as the click of the 
shears of Atropos, but now when I listen 
to it I sometimes wonder whether it was not 
the click of Tchaikovsky’s tongue in his 
cheek.” This writing you will notice has 
none of the technical clichés of the pro- 
fessional music critic, there is no dull 
explanation of the mathematics of the 
music, but as you read you mentally hear 
the lugubrious strains of that second move- 
ment. His words have become music. 

In 1929, there was another move to 
more spacious offices in Soho Square. The 
war brought further changes. The premises 
at Soho Square were vacated, the enormous 
record library was stored in a basement 
near the British Museum and THe Gramo- 
PHONE went to the Round House, Steyning. 
The staff had dwindled to Cecil Pollard 
and a secretary. For a time there was a 
doubt whether THe GRAMOPHONE could 
go on. The, trade was in a state of alarm 
and no one seemed to know what would 
happen. Fortunately the H.M.V. adver- 
tising manager and other members of the 
industry had also settled in the vicinity of 
Steyning ; a meeting was called at which 
enough advertising support was promised 
to justify continuing publication. But, with 
printers at St. Albans, it was almost as 
impossible to run the magazine from Sussex 
as it had been from Herm. Cecil Pollard, 
who had joined the staff in 1926 as adver- 
tising manager and accountant, had now 
been appointed London Editor and, in 
December 1939, THE GRAMOPHONE Offices 
were moved to his home in Kenton. Here, 
throughout the war and up to the present, 
Pollard, with the help of his wife, has 
contrived in the face of great difficulties to 
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keep THe GRAMOPHONE in existence. For 
most of the war Compton Mackenzie was 
in the Hebrides in charge of the Home 
Guard there, while Christopher Stone, who 
had returned to the Army in 1942, was 
either in Tripoli or Italy or touring the 
country and giving talks in factories. 
During these war years the punctual 
production of THE GRAMOPHONE virtually 
fell on Pollard’s shoulders. Since the war 
Compton Mackenzie has been in India, 
where he has been engaged on an official 
history of India’s part in the war. 

THE GRAMOPHONE Still flourishes, even if 
its old fanfares are no longer so blaring. 
There is no longer the necessity. If it seems 
shrunken in size compared with pre-war 
issues it is not really so. True there are 
fewer pages, but by reducing margins, 
omitting to reproduce photographs and the 
use of a smaller type, the reading matter is 
much the same. 

Now having written my variations I will 
announce my theme. In his famous 
Prologue to the first number, Compton 
Mackenzie announced that “ the critical 
policy of Taz GRAMOPHONE will be largely 
personal, and as such it will be honest but 
not infallible, while the errors we make will 
mostly be on the side of kindness . . 
our policy will be to encourage the recording 
companies to build up for generations to 
come a great library of good music.”’ Has 
Tue GRAMOPHONE succeeded in doing this ? 
I have tried to show in this article, I hope 
with success, that it has not only done so 
but achieved far more. But what, I 
wondered, did others think ? With this in 
mind, I wrote to what I considered were 
representative personalities in the industry. 
I append their replies : 


Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd. 


“It is true to say that Sir Ernest Fisk is in 
Australia at the moment but he does, as 
you know, take a keen personal interest in 
recording matters. He reads THE GRAMo- 
PHONE, has a high opinion of the standard of 
its articles and is particularly sympathetic 
to its forward-looking and progressive 
policy. He would therefore, I am sure, like 
me to pass on those feelings of his, to say that 
the gramophone companies have certainly 
built up already a great library of good 
music and that so far as that has gone, up 
to the present time, it has undoubtedly been 
helped by the wise policy which THE GrAmo- 
PHONE first adopted and which it has con- 
sistently followed out since then. But 
beyond this I am sure that Sir Ernest would 
want to say that what is even more important 
is the constant stirring of new life within the 
pages of THE GRAMOPHONE and the promise 
which that holds, therefore, of constant and 
helpful criticism and encouragement in the 
continued building up of that library .. . 
work which still has a great distance to go 
and which, so far as one can see, is without 
limit of time. 

** Now for myself. I speak as one who 
has been intimately concerned with the 
record business since 1923; at that time 
with H.M.V. on the project of introducing 
electrical recording. I have therefore 
followed very keenly the pages of THE 
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GRAMOPHONE and the various kinds of 
‘ encouragement ’ which have been handed 
out there with goodwill and good humour, 
always to the encouragement of the rival 
recording companies towards making the 
best possible job and so maintaining un- 
broken the reputation of British recording 
. . . as to which it is fair to say at least that 
is recognised all round the world as most 
consistent in its quality. It is more for you 
than for me to say what the standard and 
reputation of British recording has been 
and is, but I am very glad to have this 
opportunity of affirming to you that THE 
GRAMOPHONE has done and is doing great 
work in encouraging the recording com- 
panies in their task and that whenever its 
comment may have been a little adverse 
to my personal efforts, while being sure that 
their comments were not ‘ infallible,’ I 
did feel that they were ‘ honest’ and, after 
a further lapse of time, I further concluded 
that they were on the side of ‘ kindness’ ! 
(I refer to your quotation.) I shall look 
forward to reading your ‘ birthday offer- 
ing seas 
B. MITTELL 
(Assistant to Sir Ernest Fisk and Managing 
Director of E.M.I. Studios, Ltd.) 


The Decca Record Company, Ltd. 


** Thank you for your letter concerning the 
25th anniversary of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
We are glad to know that you will be 
writing an article to commemorate this 
achievement, of which the Editors must be 
justifiably proud. We have always found 
that THE GRAMOPHONE had a most reliable 
critical policy and from its pages we have 
been able to assess the response to our 
recordings both from the point of view of 
the critic and the record collector. We can 
assure you that in our opinion THE GRAMo- 
PHONE has achieved precisely those things 
which Mr. Mackenzie outlined in the 
passage you quote from the first Editorial, 
and we have every confidence that in years 
to come it will continue to provide excellent 
guidance to all concerned in the world of 
recorded music.” E. R. Lewis. 


“Your letter has not been answered 
earlier as Sir Louis is at present abroad. 
He has asked me to write to you that he 
certainly considers that Compton Mackenzie 
has accomplished what he set out to do 
when THe GRAMOPHONE started, and with 
great success.” 

Mrs A. E. EADE 
(Secretary to Sir Louis Stirling). 


‘I hasten to applaud your worthy 
scheme not to let pass unnoticed the 25th 
anniversary of THE GRAMOPHONE. I back 
you up to the limit with all the support I 
can give since, from the beginning, Compton 
Mackenzie and his paper formed an 
important part of my life and world. It was 
his pat on the back when I made good 
records and his disapproval of my bad ones, 
that made me set a standard worthy of his 
‘library of good music’ and endeavour to 
live up to it. This is the way I would 
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answer your question. THE GRAMOPHONE 
has nobly lived up to the statement made 
in the Prologue to its first issue. We, in the 
trade, have always sensed the honesty of 
THE GRAMOPHONE’s reviews. We trusted 
Compton Mackenzie and his reviewers, and 
felt that they always had the best interests 
of the industry at heart. These criticisms 
were made with all kindness and we never 
resented them. I regard the wonderful lists 
of records made by great artistes and of 
great music which is available to the present 
generation to be largely due to the un- 
flagging enthusiasm of THE GRAMOPHONE 
and its Editor. The record industry has 
indeed been fortunate in having a champion 
of the genius and geniality of Compton 
Mackenzie. His leadership helped us all to 
realise the great responsibility we carried 
to preserve for future generations the great 
singers and instrumentalists of our time. 
Now to-day this work is far from complete 
and THE GRAMOPHONE must pursue its 
mission for the establishment of a central 
archive of ‘ Heritage Records ’.’’ 
FRED W. GAISBERG. 


“Not only do I consider that THE 
GRAMOPHONE has faithfully carried out the 
policy laid down by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie in No. 1 as quoted, but I 
believe that he, personally, at that time and 
for a full decade thereafter, was the greatest 
one-man influence, . outside the industry 
itself, for the truly musical development of 
the gramophone. And, to-day, even under 
all the severe restrictions, I know that the 
paper itself, as a result, exercises a tre- 
mendous influence on record buyers, an 
important point which Mr. Mackenzie did 
not mention in his formulation of policy in 
1923.” HERBERT C. Rrpovt. 


Expert Gramophones, Ltd. ‘‘ Speaking 
as one of the oldest advertisers in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, practically a founder member, I 
fully consider that Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s statement appearing in the 
first issue has been amply justified. THE 
GRAMOPHONE has done more than en- 
courage the recording of good music, it 
has also raised the standard of good repro- 
duction, and has always encouraged myself 
and others in their efforts in this direction.” 

E. M. Ginn. 


E.M.G. Hand-Made Gramophones, 
Ltd. “‘ I would say that the first part of the 
ambition of Mr. Compton Mackenzie which 
you quote had been realised in fair measure 
and the second part in very good measure. 
The effect of criticism in THE GRAMOPHONE 
on the recording companies has I think been 
both significant and wholesome, especially 
in the early years.” H. B. Davey. 


The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd. 
“We certainly agree that the aims, as ex- 
pressed by Compton Mackenzie, have been 
adhered to most faithfully, perhaps too faith- 
fully, having regard to the vastly changed 
condition of the gramophone world in 1948. 
When C.M. wrote his first editorial the 
companies needed coaxing into recording 
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anything other than a few dozen operatic 
excerpts, and it was right that any criticism 
should err on the side of kindness, pour 
encourager les autres. To-day, however, all 
that is changed and we regard it as the 
record critic’s prime duty to protect the 
public from the vast number of inferior 
performances being hurled at them from all 
directions. Let us face it. H.M.V., 
Columbia and Decca are issuing, month by 
month, far too many records, a high pro- 
portion of them needless duplications. The 
shops, as a result, have to stock far too many 
records, while the public becomes in- 
creasingly bewildered. 
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Were THE GRAMOPHONE to conduct 
a kind of Gallup Poll among its readers, 
or even invite criticism of its critics, 
we feel sure that these opinions of ours would 
be borne out. Nevertheless, the journal has 
of course done a grand pioneering job and 
has most certainly succeeded in the aims 
Compton Mackenzie set himself and his 
collaborators. Such an occasion as this, 
however, might well be used for taking 
stock of the achievements and for for- 
mulating a new policy in keeping with the 
entirely changed conditions under which we 
work to-day.”’ G. H. Russe. 

C. L. WALTERs. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. 


HEN Columbia, last year, made the 

announcement that it would sponsor 
operas recorded directly from the Metro- 
politan Opera House stage, with Metropolitan 
singers, there was some worry in critical circles 
about the quality of the casts that would be 
assembled. Columbia has some excellent 
Metropolitan artists under contract, but Victor 
has even more ; and in any given cast of any 
given opera staged at the Metropolitan, it 
would be virtually impossible to gather an all- 
Columbia group. Or an all-Victor group, for 
that matter. 

Some of these worries have materialised in 
the new complete recording of La Bohéme. 
The part of Rodolfo has been assigned to 
Richard Tucker, and Mimi is taken by Bidu 
Saydo. Others in the cast include Salvatore 
Baccaloni (Benoit and Alcindoro), Mimi 
Benzell (Musetta), Francesco Valentino (Mar- 
cello), George Cehanovsky (Schaunard), and 
Nicola Moscona (Colline). Giuseppe Antoni- 
celli conducts. All of these are Metropolitan 
artists, to be sure, but this is scarcely an ideal 
cast. In all fairness to Columbia, it should be 
pointed out that it has been some years since 
the Metropolitan has been able to assemble a 
really good Bohéme cast. But, by the same token, 
some people are grumbling that that was all the 
more reason Columbia should have chosen a 
different opera, especially since the Victor 
catalogue boasts the Gigli-Albanese version. 
Comparing the two sets, it is easily apparent 
that Victor has the edge. Tucker is a fine, 
resonant-voiced tenor, but has little of Gigli’s 
flair and idiomatic quality. Saydo is one of the 
most artistic singers ever to appear on the 
Metropolitan stage, but the small frame of her 
voice contrasts sadly with Albanese’s vocal 
splendour. For those who attach importance 
to such things, it is significant that the big duet 
ending the first act has been transposed down a 
half tone, and that in Che gelida manina Tucker 
also takes a B instead of the C. As in Columbia’s 
version of Hansel and Gretel, the results are 
competent, on the whole, but one feels that 
any one of a half-dozen different operas would 
have shown all to better advantage. It is 
unfortunate that in a project of such importance 
and monetary outlay, Victor and Columbia 
cannot work out a scheme to pool their artists 
for the benefit of the public in general and the 
music in particular. 

A few words about other recent recordings. 
Ernest Bloch’s uncompromising, gnarled Second 
String Quartet is released by International 
Records ; played by the Stuyvesant Quartet. In 
its strength, mastery of the idiom and sup- 
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pressed fire, the work would appear to be one of 
the chamber pieces of this generation. Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic in the Delius 
Brigg Fair: beautifully played and recorded. 
Some lighter items : a reissue of Ibert’s charming 
Divertissement (recorded about ten years ago by 
Fiedler and the Boston ‘‘ Pops’? Orchestra) ; 
another Peer Gynt No. 1 by Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra ; the first recording of 
Kabalevsky’s Comedians by Kurtz and the New 
York Philharmonic; Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping 
Beauty by Stokowski and his Orchestra. The 
latter is a new wrinkle : Stokowski and his (one 
is tempted to write His) Orchestra. Whatever 
that Orchestra is—the Victor Symphony, 
perhaps ?—it is a good one, and the six-disc 
version of Sleeping Beauty is the fullest ever 
recorded. There also is a Tchaikovsky Fourth 
with Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
—rich in sound, a little pedestrian in con- 
ception—and the first recording of a suite from 
Stravinsky’s ballet Baiser de la Fée. The com- 
poser himself conducts the Victor Symphony in 
that set, named Divertimento, which are based on 
Tchaikovsky melodies, nominally, but which 
sound oh, so different in their fascinating, wry, 
intellectualised setting. 

Among piano discs is a set of five Smetana 
polkas released by Vox and played by Erno 
Balogh. The music is charming, the interpre- 
tation rather four-square. Maryla Jonas is 
heard in Schumann’s Kinderscenen (Columbia), 
which is played with finesse (at times) and a 
highly affected lingering (at others). Oscar 
Levant and the New York Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Kurtz are presented in the Grieg 
Concerto, a set that is no great technical or 
interpretative threat to its predecessors. Other 


‘ instrumentalists include Gregor Piatigorsky in 


an elegant traversal for Columbia of the Brahms 
Cello Sonata in F, and Andre Segovia in an all- 
Bach album for Musicraft. The great guitarist, 
a few months previously, recorded the Bach 
Chaconne (also for Musicraft), claiming that 
Bach conceived the work for lute. Nobody takes 
that too seriously, however. In addition, 
Musicraft has released an album of Bach organ 
music, Preludes and Fugues in A, C and A minor, 
played by Carl Weinrich. Weinrich uses an 
organ lacking the messy sonorities favoured by 
a majority of present-day instruments, and as a 
result his Bach is clear and well proportioned. 
One can actually hear the inner voices, which 
may be a revelation to those reared on the 
rumble and reverberation of most contem- 
porary organ recordings—the grand blur 
that has plenty of majesty but precious little 
meaning. 
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Few reproducers have caused so much interest in 


music circles as the new Beau-Decca. For here, at 






most reasonable cost, is an instrument designed with 





an intimate understanding of a music-lover’s needs, 






To take but three examples of what we mean by this, 





the Beau-Decca offers you a unique feather-light 






















pick-up, fitted with a contoured sapphire, to ensure 
unerring reproduction of a thousand recordings. 
Secondly it brings you a new and greatly simplified 
auto-changer, finger-tipped controlled, and playing, 
successively, up to eight Io-in. or 12-in. records. 
Thirdly, absolute tone-fidelity, and perfect sound 
diffusion, are assured at all volume levels on the 
Beau-Decca by no less than three precisely matched 
speakers, coupled on a convex baffle with scientifically 
angled louvres. And just for full measure, provision 
is made for an in-built all-wave radio unit, which can 
be housed separately in its own cabinet. What more, 
in fact, could any music enthusiast ask for than this ? 
But please don’t just take our word for it. Come 
along to Imhof’s and hear this distinguished instru- 
ment for yourself. We sincerely believe it will inspire 
you. And at present we can offer you immediate 
delivery. Prices (including purchase tax) £129. 





Radio Unit to order £30 gs. 2d. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : 


Brigg Fair—An English Rhapsody 
(Delius). H.M.V. DB6452-3 (12 in., 
17s. 3d.). Score, Hawkes. 

This first-class recording, I am told, is issued 
under the auspices of the Delius Trust, to whose 
arm, more power! Delius can never come 
amiss ; he comes most happily, perhaps, on a 
grand Whitsun day like this. The treatment is 
very characteristic, and, as Hutchings well 
notes in his new book on the composer (Mac- 
millan), very English, in its easy-going way, 
with its interludes. The variation style is thus 
itself variated, and the sub-title justified: An 
English Rhapsody, a description applauded on 
side three in particular. Grainger collected 
the tune at Saxby-all-Saints, in north Lincoln- 
shire (others also may have found it, of course), 
He put it into one of his piano pieces. 

Delius’s work came out in 1907: a direct 
hint from Grainger’s happy choice. The score 
prints the love-tale, with its simple declaration 
of undying faith, and the lines that might be 
text for hundreds of the true folk-songs of all 
humanity: ‘‘ For it’s meeting is a pleasure. 
And parting is a grief.”” The end of side 3 holds 
some lovely wind intimations, hints, mar- 
vellously orchestrated. There is in the back- 
ground the garish fair, token of the rare, brief 
excitements in the life of poor folk. The loudest 
part makes a good formal climax, on side 4, 
and then there is the uniting touch of whatever 
we may describe as pathos, the sting in life, the 
grief of parting. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kousse- 
vitzky): Pavane ur une Infante 
défunte (Ravel). H.M.V. DB6699 (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 

Beautifully clear, clean, but rather formal, as 
if the conductor chose to make significant the 
word “ princess ’’ rather than the ‘‘ dead.”’ He 
makes obvious one or two of the figurations that 
one may not always hear so well done other- 
where ; but the effect, to my mind, is rather 
cold, despite rich recording. 


Philharmonia Stri Orchestra (Dobro- 
wen) : Serenade in C, Op. 48 (Tchaikov- 
sky) ; Berceuse, No. 6 of Eight Russian 
Folk Songs, Op. 58 (Liadov). H.M.V. 
C3751-4 (12 in., 23s.). Auto. C7722-5. 

Dexterous light playing, and a sound 
recorded representation of string timbres, 
shades and resources of tonal variety ; a trifle 
rough in one or two rapid. passages. Slight 
music, of course. The composer in 1880, was 
perhaps looking back a little ; there is a late 
eighteenth-century scent around the sonatina, 
and the waltz naturally has its Viennese savour. 

The elegy is the best of the four. Of folky 

finales I have never been fond. I enjoy the tiny 

teasing before the Allegro begins: the hymn- 
like cadence changing to the dance. The pre- 
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fatory matter is based on a song which Bala- 
kirev collected. In Mlada Moussorgsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakov (or one of the two: it is not 
certain) also used the tune. Another of the 
Balakirev collection is the Allegro tune. For 
anybody who isn’t tired of these naive repet- 
itive schemes, this is gay. The playing sounds a 
bit dogged, as perhaps it must : that may be the 
fault of the music. Otherwise, the recording 
is strong-boned, athletic, well-bodied, blent and 
balanced. 

The Liadov piece is one of the set that has 
sometimes been entitled, wrongly, Eight Russian 
Fairy Tales. Diaghilev, who had once studied 
under Liadov, wanted to make a ballet from 
the dead composer’s works. His selections, 
which included some interludes from the set of 
eight pieces, was the fairy ballet Children’s Tales. 


Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli) : Concerto for 
Strings in D major (Stravinsky). H.M.V. 
C3733-4 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 

There is more meat in this than we have been 
getting per Stravinsky-ration for some time. 
The idiom is very mild, and there are some 
attractive hesitations on side 1, and the little 
darkling touches on side 2. As with any new 
work, one needs the score to size it up properly. 
The first hearing of this makes it seem one of the 
more interesting documents in Stravinsky 
study : for that is largely what his music is most 
useful for. One scarcely expects great pleasure, 
now ; but there is ever and again a bit of the 
generation-old thrill, and in a piece limited to 
strings one can enjoy seeing him deploying all 
the good familiar devices, here admirably 
reproduced on the discs. He even becomes 
almost genial in the Arioso; but his melodic 
limitation is ever a tie, and he will probably 
never now warm up to real humanity. Even 
this Arioso is a bit like the back of the moon ; 
it remains dry. 

There are good spurts and spits in the finale ; 
Stravinsky can keep the fat a-frying better than 
most of the younger set, and he is sixty-six 
this month. Happy Birthday ! 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
Waltz, ‘Music of the Spheres,” 
Op. 235 (Josef Strauss). H.M.V. C3726 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

This is recorded in the full-blooming style 
that is so familiar, but here and there it seems to 
be rather gentler than is customary with this 
orchestra. It lacks no element of seemly sparkle 
and rhythmic point. Josef Strauss, by the way. 
was the second son of Johann the Elder, and 
lived from 1827 to 1870, dying as the result of 
maltreatment by some Army officers. This 
piece comes fairly late among his 283 opus 
numbers, written, one presumes, in less than 
twenty years. 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York (Bruno Walter): Symphony 
in one movement, Op. 9g (Barber). 
Columbia LX1077-8 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). 

Barber is obviously influenced by some 

Russian trends. I like him, even if he sounds a 

bit nervy. Most American music does. Many 

years ago, when visiting there, I was asked to 
say frankly what qualities or ideas I thought 

American music could best employ, I replied, 

those of quietness. I still say the same. Strength 

in quietness is a great world-need. 

Barber (b. 1910) is a nephew of the famous 
contralto Louise Homer, and is himself a good 
singer, which very few composers are. He went 
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to Rome on an American Academy award, and 
this symphony was heard in that city. Barber is 
also a Pulitzer prize-winner. This work is, I 
take it, that of 1935. It is a bit shrill: young 
man’s music, clearly, and typical of many 
aspects of American life—as far as I have 
experienced them. Like all music of to-day, it 
deserves several hearings, and one would like a 
score (probably, here, through Chappell). I 
have not been able to hear it often enough to 
get more than a very general impression of his 
building four sections broadly corresponding to 
the usual symphonic four, from themes heard 
early. He rather overdoes things, I feel, and 
the themes do not stay in the head easily, One 
needs a score. 

Don’t listen on the day you have a slight 
headache! When he gets to the slow section I 
like him best. That movement is, for con- 
temporaries, the most difficult section to write. 
Here, I recalled some of Shostakovitch’s writing. 
The feeling seems stronger, however. The 
scoring is always interesting: one of the most 
striking elements in the work. Without knowing 
what the print calls for, I should say that the 
recording is truly keyed to the tone of the music, 
excellently building up the many powerful 
climaxes, and, though very loud, not painfully 
so. That is a good deal to say in favour of some 
modern recording! But you must be prepared 
for lusty, perhaps swaggering music, clearly 
pre-War II. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Lambert) : 
Skazka, Op. 29 (Rimsky-Korsakov). 
Columbia DX1485-6 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 

I wonder what’s the market for fairy-tales in 
U.S.S.R. now? This one, being of an order 
which has folk-roots, should surely be approved, 
since it is tuneful, easy to enjoy, and a capital 
example of the composer’s skill in orchestrating 
small ideas. I see that Abraham notes a fore- 
taste of the “‘ Baba Yaga’s Hut ”’ theme (she was 
a witch) in this work, in Russian. I don’t see the 
old-fashioned Lisztian piece mentioned in his 
and Calvocoressi’s big book, Masters of Russian 
Music, and have no story forit (I don’t remember 
to have heard it before), so I can invent m 
own, and having done so, to my satisfaction, 
leave the work, after a first hearing, feeling 
equally pleased with Rimsky’s story-telling, 
and my own. It is slow-moving, easy-going, 
obvious in its resources, and recorded with all 
possible aplomb, especially in some quirks of 
the wood-wind, and in the handsome exposition 
of the composer’s brass technique, often given 
as a model to students. It seems to be a very 
favourable example of contemporary Columbia 
recording which, I think, gramophone societies 
would enjoy hearing: but the music in itself 
is trivial. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Krips): ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ”—Overture 
(Nicolai). Columbia DX1484 (12 in., 


5s. gd.). 

A sprightly, keen, dapper recording of the 
only well-known piece by the composer who, I 
think, most nearly paralleled Chopin in birth- 
and-death dates (1810-1849), and whose Merry 
Wives we are not likely to see on the stage. It 
came out in Vienna and Berlin two months 
before Nicolai died ; here, in 1864 ; and seems 
to have gone in for good. The B.B.C. did it 
some years ago, I remember. There is a useful 
spice of Italian feeling in Nicolai. It is all 
rather shrill, but that is part of the fun. The 
recording does not go beyond reasonable 
loudness. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Karajan) : 
Adagio and Fugue in C minor, K546 
(Mozart). Columbia LX1076 (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 

This was originally a fugue for two pianos 

(K426) in 1783, later arranged for strings, and 
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the preface added. Mozart wrote few fugues, 
and they are inclined to be dry. But no fugue 
can be wholly bad, and even in Mozart’s mid- 
fugal-passage he is powerful and taut. We know 
his fugal style best in things like the finale of the 
Jupiter, where he is producing a new form of 
movement. For this fugue in K546 Mozart 
started a prelude, abandoning it until 1788, 
when he wrote the deeper Adagio we now hear, 
a capital balance for the scientific fugue, full of 
that “ device ’’ which is dear to the old Mus.B.’s 
heart. I have long enjoyed this work as a two- 
piano duet. (The Adagio is not in the two- 
piano copy, which is published by Litolff, and 
probably by British and Continental, and 
Peters.) 

I should have liked more soft tone here and 
there. The start of the fugue sounds too heavy, 
as indeed does the whole recording, to me. It 
is certainly powerful. 


Kathleen Long (piano) and Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra (Neel): Concertino 
(Leigh) ; Orchestra alone: Fantasia 
(Byrd, edited by Fellowes). Decca 
K1832-3 (12 in., 13s. 8d.). 

The Concertino, which comes under the 
auspices of the British Council, is by the late 
Walter Leigh, killed in the war (1905-1942). 
Walter Leigh, after taking his B.A. at 
Cambridge, studied in Berlin, partly with 
Hindemith, whose style he found congenial. 
He duly appeared at an I.S.C.M. Festival, and 
then wrote chiefly stage and film music. The 
B.B.C. commissioned a celebratory piece for 
George V’s Jubilee, and he wrote music for 
The Frogs (Cambridge, 1936). He had a taste 
for the humorous, it seems. This Concertino 
is a pleasant light-style affair, easy enough to 
enjoy, and not working so hard as many 
British pieces do. It reminds me a bit of the 
concerto grosso by Bloch: the sort of music to 
which many of our younger composers were 
feeling their way twenty-five years ago: not 
too extreme, this specimen; mild enough— 
scarcely big B.C. timber: but pleasant, 
amiable. The slow movement has a good 
quiet breadth of tune. In all the recording the 
interplay of strings and piano is genial, the 
reproduction of the tone genuine, unforced. 

Excellently mellow, too is the six-part 
stringing of the Byrd, which comes from 
Psalms, Songs and Sonnets, 1611 (an instrumental 
piece amid many madrigals for tiree, four, 
five and six voices. It had appeared earlier.) 
The score is printed by Stainer and Bell. It is 
useful to see it, for then one appreciates the 
better those many weaving entries—designed, 
we remember, originally for the set of viols, 
two each of treble, tenor, bass. We have here 
three linked movements, the first having 
several thematic attacks, all of clear rhythmic 
distinction ; the second a cheerful, almost jig- 
like 6/8 Allegro; strikingly free as to keys ; 
and the finale a minuet (or sarabande) that 
builds quite notably, in theme rather than, as 
did the second part, in key. Dr. Fellowes 
remarked that its tune was probably well 
known in Byrd’s day. The piece is a little 
landmark of chamber music. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (V. de 
Sabata): ‘En Saga” and Valse Triste 
(Sibelius). Decca K1i504-6 (12 in, 
20s. 6d.). Scores, British and Continental. 

Many finger-prints in this, Sibelius’s first 
tone-poem (1892), in a_ beautifully clear 
recording: the rushings, the wave-motion, 


the digged fragment-usage, often in unexpected 
places ; the plaintive wind bits, the low-string 
dark colouring, the sudden dynamic changes, 
the rumblings and semi-hypnotic rhythms, not 
yet as fully extended as they later were. 
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repetitions are just about sufficient for the 
length ; any more would have been excessive. 
There is a strong swirl of exciting tone in these 
alternations (rather than developments) of the 
fragments. Opening, call, bassoons and horns, 
over violin bare fifth, and waving by others. 
Oboes, rhythmic -basis of a leading theme, 
with a discording tang (? some primitive 
instrument). Eight shimmering string parts 
support a bass tune,.which we shall hear 
recalled by a clarinet, near the end. Allegro, 
about an inch from the end of side 1: fresh 
theme. The quickened bass-theme is here, 
too. Side 2, new tune, proudly, it would seem. 
Livelier contrast, flute and clarinet. There are 
interspersions of the first Allegro theme. 
Towards the end of the side, fragments disperse 
themselves. Always the low string tone hints 
of mystery. Side 3, the best magic. The tone 
here is cleverly coloured. After the calls, the 
energies are massed for the final rushing, 
wildly energetic. This climax over, a clarinet 
solo recalls the bass theme (page 6). Perhaps, 
“ They all lived happily ever after’? ? A very 
good touch is the clarinet’s using one of the 
striking rhythms, to a quiet drum-roll. Some 
most pleasing felicities in this recording. The 
old Valse is tenderly treated. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Neel): 
Overture, “ Light Cavalry” (Suppé). 
Decca K1300 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

Massive, fitly. Early horns a bit blurred. 
Remainder, trimly sonorous. The thing makes 
one wish to hear the opera, which came out in 
1886, and which we are not likely to hear in 
this world. This conductor attends well to the 
outlines. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Cameron) : 
Fourth Symphony in G, Op. 88 (Dvoiak). 


Decca K1263-7 (12 in., 34s. 2d.). Auto. 
AK1263-7 
An averagely good performance. Most 


English conductors are inclined to over-push 
things that, given their head, will get on quite 
nicely by themselves. This is often true of 
Dvorak’s music, which is cosy rather than 
strong, and needs humoring, not exciting. We 
have rarely a broad enough conception of 
such things, I think: inclined to shape a bit 
anxiously ; perhaps natural, seeing how much 
the orchestras have to do in short time. The 
first movement has lots of tunes and quick, 
passing climaxes ; nothing is much developed, 
but the thought and feeling are nicely balanced, 
though profusion rather than profundity marks 
the work: a better one than the New World, 
but not so strong as two of the others. He 
reminds me of Schubert in his developing. 


The slow movement is a lovely thing, with ~ 


its tiny touch of poignance. One technical 
element that has a good deal to do with 
emotion is the way he modulates so early. 
Bird-calls are pretty (they use the old half- 
scale ascending). Middle part, a serenade, it is 
suggested. The third has ample dance-sport. 
Each of the two main sections works it on 
material (tunes in pairs, the second being an 
extension of the first’s idea). The waltz-like 
Dumky style is suggested in the middle. The 
coda is a delicious trick: he uses a telescoped 
form, in nine bars, of both parts of the middle 
section melody, now chattering in two-time, 
but finishing demurely : an endearing device. 
The finale brings some of the best playing, 
but a wee bit of the old weakness of failing to 
keep phrases long enough in the air, and to 
vary them on repetition. The tone rings 
admirably ; cf. the trumpets and high wind ; 
e.g. a fancy episode for the flute. This might 
almost be deemed parodic (as might a great 
many things in all poetic éxpression: for this 
interesting view, consult’ Kitchin’s ‘excellent 
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book on literary parody through the ages). 
So might side g: “‘ Turkish” style, I don’t, 
with that, quite get all the detail on side 9, but 
the spirit of the music comes through well : the 
village band, obviously. Later, the opening 
theme is developed a bit, and then varied half 
a dozen times. The nattiest bit is where flute 
and oboe play with the first three notes of the 
theme, and the strings with its third bar: 
masterly simplicity. 


Moura Lympany (piano), National Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Kisch) : First Piano 
Concerto, in E flat (Liszt); and The 
Orchestra (Beer): Prelude to “ Irme- 
lin” (Delius). Decca K1834-6 (12 in., 
2os. 6d.). 

Liszt’s No. 1 came out last month. Not 
quite such a flash as these I noted: the piano 
tone has some gentler aspects, which I’m glad 
of. Yet the piano work is not quite so ingra- 
tiating, I think, or so sustaining. The standard 
of sweetness is set by the clarinet, on side 1. 
The prelude is rather long for its interest. In 
mid-side 2 we have the slow movement, care- 
fully outlined, but not with quite all the 
engaging, languishing tone I should like ; yet 
this is good piano tone, for which again I give 
thanks. The music is thin enough, after its 
near-century of life. It has not really much to 
detain us now. Those side 3 dramatics seem 
hammy ; the pastorality (mid-side) is a welcome 
relief. The third movement, Allegretto vivace, 
draws together, in a simple way, earlier themes, 
from movements 1 and 2. The pianist is fleet, 
the orchestra discreet: all goes gaily. The 
triangle seems rather faint, but happily does not 
chime on E, as I once heard a luckless creature 
do. For the final movement, Allegro marziale, 
we have Adagio themes, and one from the 
scherzo recalled. The opening (motto) tune 
clinches all. Tawdry stuff, but pleasantly dis- 
played here, without extravagance or Novem- 
ber 5 bombs. 

Irmelin, the fairy opera of the early ’90’s, has 
not, I think, been seen on our stage; probably 
never will be. There is a good deal, in this 
prelude, of the Delius-to-come, and perhaps 
more of the common stock of sentiment of its 
day. Bits of it could be Elgar’s ; some of the turns 
of phrase are French-operatic. No wonder 
Messager liked it so well. A queer partner, this 
maiden in the print gown, for the bedizened 
Liszt lady. 


Clifford Curzon (piano), National Sym- 


phony Orchestra (Boyd Neel): Con- 
certo in A, K488 (Mozart). Decca 
K1394-6 (12 in., 20s. 6d.). Auto. 
AK1394-6. 


There is a sunny ring in the recording ; the 
piano is human, humane, and so I at once 
begin to enjoy the sounds and the sense. This 
player is a bit on the business-like side for my 
liking ; I prefer Mozart 4 la Hess, who seems 
to feel and convey the warmth better. It is all 
as clear as crisp sunshine, but I prefer a few 
tiny shadows. There are four good ideas in the 
first orchestral tutti—up to about 1} ins. 
The piano expounds three of them, with 
admirable clarity, but slightly dry piano tone, 
whether his own or the record’s I know not. 
Solo makes more of No. 3 than the orchestra 
first did. Then, to finish side 1, we have a bit 
of No. 2 from the orchestra, in its “ first ritor- 
nello,’’ and a quite fresh, unexpected tune, the 
fifth. The middle section finds the piano 
developing this new idea in variation style ; 
very soon we are back (recapitulation) at No. 
1, No. 2, No. 3, plus a little of No. 5 (mark the 
pretty move from 3 to 5 in the last inch of 
side 2). The final ritornello touches 2 and 5, 
then draws up (end of second side) for the 
cadenza (side 3), and finally marks theme 
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consult Tovey III and Hutchings’ splendid new 
Companion to all these concertos (O.U.P.) 

Second Movement. One says “ sorrow,” and 
can define little. Is it that “ grave unto a soul, 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, In 
the vile prison of afflicted breath’? ? In these 
days, one may be inclined to think, or feel, 30. 
We dispute not: it is, as Chateaubriand says, 
with sorrows as with countries—each man has 
his own ; and it is later than we think. The 
pianist here performs touchingly well. Amid 
all the talk about Musical Appreciation, I 
wonder how we can tell what people are fit for. 
This might be a touchstone ; but how get proof ? 

Finale. This is the kind of thing the soloist is 
best at. Orchestra fairly good. Minor-key 
theme, in mid-side, has a curious dark tang 
(major-key, in recapitulating). There are 
about nine themes. The wind is best, in this 
recording, but all is sweetly clear, and nothing 
is overdone. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Sargent) : 
“ Poet and Peasant ” Overture (Suppé). 
Decca K1411 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 


A good piece in which to compare the brass 
ensembles of various orchestras—if one had a 
nice free month to do it in. This recording 
pleases me because it bites, and has bloom. 
Speaking of free months, I must find one before 
I die, and really study the plot of this work. If 
required, at this moment, to outline it, I should 
have to take refuge in the resource of the 
divinity student who didn’t know the names of 
the minor prophets, but offered instead a list 
of the kings of Israel. My alternative would 
be the story of Swareglia’s Cornelius Schutt. 


London Symphony Orchestra _ (Krips) : 
Symphony in E flat, K543 (Mozart). 
Decca K1829-31 (12 in., 20s. 6d.). 


Very acceptable work. Strings perhaps a 
little weak, and impulse slightly heavy. I 
reckon the slow movement one of the keenest 
tests for Mozarteanship. The reading is simple ; 
more could be made of the delicacy of those 
fiddle phrases. In that respect, then, a bread- 
and-butter performance. The jam is tonal: 
well worth tasting. I could like a slightly more 
leisurely feeling about the whole. The move- 
ment comes near my idea of Mozartean heaven. 
The finale is again rather ordinary in treat- 
ment ; some of the wind phrases are not too 
well turned, and the balance is not always ideal. 
The recording seems to give all that the band 
supplied, in a light water-colour that is one of 
the best features. In another figuring, a nice 
cup of coffee, but where is the cream ? 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Miinch) : 
Symphony No. 1 in C major; Danse 
Bohémienne (Bizet). Decca K1781-4 
(12 in., 27s. 4d.). Auto. AK1781-4. 

Our strings, on high, are rarely perfect. 
These do well, but not ideally. We secm to lack 
really big, rich, warm tone in lyricism. The 
work was written at seventeen (1855 : amusing 
to compare what Liszt was writing then: 
see the concerto reviewed elsewhere). The best 
of it is of operatic provenance. Rather a lot of 
sides to so much Italianate frou-frou. The slow 
movement is a bonny thing, though, with its 
operatic cantilena, and its sentiment, very 
typical of its day in many European centres. 

The effects at the end of side 3 appear a bit 

bulgey. Side 4 sounds as if he were thinking of 

Berlioz ; the fugueing seems out of place. . The 

scherzo foreshadows the ballet-master, who was 

soundly grounded in Beethoven’s quirks, but 
the middle part is again French opera, peasant- 
stuff, closely related to Middle European types 
of musettery. The finale is gorgeous fun: 
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again, high fiddles not very safe. A remarkable 
packet of pleasures, several of which might be 
unexpected, to the listener who knows only 
Carmen. Of course Bizet owed much to the 
French operatics—Auber, notably ; and the 
Italian gallantry is clear ; but it was a remark- 
able exploit for a lad, this symphony, well 
worth comparing with Mendelssohn’s in 
M.N.D. The recording makes the most of the 
piquant saucing. The dance that fills up is from 
the Fair Maid of Perth, written in 1867. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Knap- 
pertsbusch): ‘* Rienzi” Overture and 
Prelude to Act II from “ Lohengrin” 
(Wagner). Decca K1820-1 (12 in., 
13s. 8d.). Auto, AK1820-1. 


The recording gives the work’s sometimes 
podgy ideas seemly dignity. I like it, as well, 
for the moderate level of tone. Early as the 
work was, there are real hints of what was to 
come: mid-side 1, e.g., before the big burst. 
Balance, so difficult to get right, seems good. 
There are keen excitements: an able specimen 
of what recording can do without gouging your 
ears out. The top string tone in the Lohengrin 
piece seems a bit keener than I care for. 
Wagner went far between Rienzi (1842, first 
performance) and Lohengrin (1850). Compare 
what Liszt was at in 1855, and you have an 
easy notion of the difference between genius 
and swank. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Jorda) : 
The Three-Cornered Hat, Scenes and 
Dance from Part 1 (Falla) ; Prelude from 
** Khovanshtchina ” (Mussorgsky-Rim- 
sky-Korsakov). Decca K1796-7 (12 in., 
13s. 8d.). Auto. AK1796-7. 


Jorda produces some tasty effects, making 
the orchestra play with unusual style, aplomb 
and finesse. Old-timers will recall the 1919 per- 
formance (Picasso, Massine, Karsavina, Woizi- 
kovsky, Alanova, and Idzikowski the Dandy). 
I have not space to detail the action: the 
amorous pair, the dandy’s flirtation, the coming 
of the Corregidor, the woman’s leading him on 
to his discomfiture; his return, after the 
neighbours’ merry-making, at the close of day ; 
then, as he would woo, he tumbles into the 
water, seeks dry clothes in the mill, is found by 
the master: and the little complications that 
bring on the end, with the old roué fleeing, and 
the miller and his wife and friends triumphant. 
These sides give us only part of the fun, up to 
the teasing grapes episode, where the woman 
eggs on the Corregidor. The vivid flashes of 
colour are splendidly thrown off. In the Russian 
prelude we can admire the bloom on the wind 
tone, the resilience of the touch. We are 
hearing, of course, Rimsky’s polite furbishing 
of Mussorgsky. The latter’s genuine text was 
published by Lamm in 1931. It is time we had 
more of the natural man, and less of the over- 
layer. The subject of the Prelude is dawn in 
Moscow: the method, variation such as, I 
understand, native singers use when shaping an 
old air. We are ripe, I think, for some more 
strong Russian music. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Jorda) : 
The Three-Cornered Hat (Falla). Decca 
K1335-6 (12 in., 13s. 8d.). Auto AK1335- 
6. Score, Chester. 


The scenes in this set of extracts are 
The Neighbours, the Miller’s Dance, and the 
Final Dance, taking two sides: scenes, that is, 
from the second half of the work. These were 
commonly played, as (I think) then the only 
suite from the work, in old Prom. days. The 
first-half music was not given in suite form until 
much later. Items like the first one here record 





in ripe colour Falla’s particularly bland orches- 
tration: the wood-wind in side 1 is delicious, 
the blend so sweetly refined, in such passages as 
that which closes the side. That last half-inch 
I have encored several times. The figure of the 
Corregidor gives a darker tinge to a little of this 
side, but the spirit is that of simple gaiety. 

The miller’s solo dance is a character-piece : 
Massine found this a splendid vehicle for his 
very vigorous style; he magnificently repre- 
sented the frown and the Corregidor-defying 
physical energy of the miller. The finale first 
suggests the complications that have attended 
the governor’s attempt on the miller’s peace, 
and his discomfiture, with an exciting array of 
thematic and especially of rhythmic matter, 
which the record conveys in full power with 
remarkable clarity. That pure quality is 
eminent in Falla’s thought. His scoring is 
always worth study. The highly-decorated 
string writing, the apt choice of wind instru- 
ment for touches of character or mood : no one 
in our day beats Falla in those respects. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Olof): 
‘Morning, Noon and Night” Over- 
ture (Suppé). Decca K1293 (12 in., 
6s. 1od.). 


This one also could be taken as heard ; 
though I did listen to it, and enjoyed (a) the 
thunder ; (4) the string solo ; (c) a real pp, and 
(d) Suppé’s absorbent powers ; he was a true 
cosmopolitan. The strings’ enunciation, early 
on side 2, is a little less good than their other 
work, W.R.A 


André Kostelanetz and his Orchestra: 
Ritual Fire Dance (de Falla) ; Humor- 
eske, Op. 101, No. 7 (Dvorak). Col- 
umbia DX1488 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Anyone wanting popular orchestral record- 
ings of these two favourites has a bargain here. 
Imagination is shown in the playing and there 
is nothing to offend the fastidious. The usual 
lush Kostelanetz tone is touched off with 
considerable delicacy. R.W. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Dinu Lipatti (piano): Alborado del 
Gracioso “ Miroirs No. 4” (Ravel). 
Columbia LB7o. (10 in., 5s. gd.). 


“The Miroirs,’’ Ravel said, ‘“ are a collec- 
tion of piano-pieces that mark a change in my 
harmonic development that is so profound that 
they have put many musicians out of counten- 
ance who up to that point have been the most 
familiar with my style.’’ (I quote this passage 
from Cynthia Jolly’s translation of ‘‘ Ravel ”’ 
by Roland Manuel). The composer’s aim was 
descriptive rather than expressive, and he 
dedicated each of the five pieces to members of 
the association who called themselves “ Les 
Apaches”? after hearing a newsagent cry out 
“* Attention! Les apaches!’ on entering the 
theatre to hear a performance of Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Melisande. Among the members, 
besides Ravel himself, were de Falla and 
Stravinsky. ‘‘ The Dawn-Song of the Jester ”’ 
(Gracicso is a character in Spanish comedy) is 
dedicated to M. D. Calvocoressi and was the 
only piece in the Suite to be orchestrated but 
the wonderful range of tone Lipatti commands 
almost makes one forget that this piece is bound 
to be more successful in its orchestral version. 
Every detail is made clear and the guitarist’s 
exasperation (on part 2) at the long drawn out 
song of the jester, is most humorously conveyed. 
The recording is extraordinarily successful in 
catching every shade of tone in this remarkable 
performance. 





Alfred Cortot 
Childhood Op. 15 (Schumann). 


from 
H.M.V. 


(piano) : Scenes 
DB 6700-1 (12 in., 17s. 3d.) 

Those people who have been speaking about 
Cortot’s playing with commiserating patronage 
—‘handfulls of wrong notes, my dear ”’— 
should attune humble ears to his performance 
of the Kinderscenen and realise that there is pro- 
bably not another pianist alive to-day who in 
spite of some inaccuracies, can re-create 
and, so perfectly express the warm youth- 
ful romanticism of this music. With one ex- 
ception, Cortot finds the right characterisation 
for each number and plays the music as if he 
indeed had the child’s belief in the world of its 
making and experienced the child’s different 
moods. It is indeed a poet of the piano who 
plays to us and tells us his secret explicitly in the 
last lovely little piece “‘ The poet speaks.’ The 
one exception alluded to above is Trdumeret, 
which sounds strangely hurried and casual, and 
in which the rubato is intrusive. In the past 
Cortot was often badly served by the recording 
but now, from start to finish, the tone is good 
and one is never in doubt that the keys are 
being touched by the hands of a master. 

These pieces have been teaching material for 
years and I urge teachers to let their pupils hear 
what really great piano playing is like and with 
what freshness it endows music that may have 
become staled by the hard labour of practice. 
A.R. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch and Nicolas Medtner 
(pianos): Round Dance, Op. 58, No. 1 
(Medtner). H.M.V. Bg590 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

This recording should be warmly welcomed 
for Medtner and Moiseiwitsch give a good 
performance of a most attractive piece. The 

Medtnerites have long maintained that this 

composer is greatly underrated and recent 

recordings of his music have given a wider 
public an opportunity of forming a_ better 
judgment. Certainly most people will enjoy 
this unpretentious but entirely charming 

Round Dance. The recerding is good and 

altogether it is just the thing to put you right 

whenever you find yourself a little on the gloomy 
side. 


Max Rostal (violin), Franz Osborn (piano) : 
Sonata in F major, Op. 24, “ Spring ” 
(Beethoven). Decca K1817-9 (12 in., 
20s. 6d.). Auto. AK1817-9. 

These two excellent artists give a very good 
and well-recorded performance of the sonata. 
The balance is excellent and the teamwork of 
the two players exemplary. They get just the 
right freshness into the outside movements, 
while the Adagio has real quality in its quiet 
meditation. A set of records altogether to be 
highly recommended. 


Monique de la _ Bruchollerie (piano): 
Toccata, Etude, Op. 111, No. 6 (Saint 
Saéns) ; Deux Valses-Caprices (Schu- 
bert). H.M.V. DA1888 (10 in., 5s. 9gd.). 

The Saint-Saéns Toccata, unknown to me, 
turns out to be a most brilliant and effective 
piece, and it is played by Miss de la Bruchollerie 
with quite overwhelming virtuosity and power. 

That she has more than an outstanding tech- 

nique is shown by the Schubert side, where she 

plays with a real sense of style which is altogether 
captivating. I should like to hear much more of 
this pianist. A good recording, too. 


Isador Goodman (piano): 
E flat (Paganini-Liszt) ; 


Capriccio in 
Nocturne in 


F major, Op. 15, No. 1 (Chopin). Decca 
K1780 (12 in., 6s. 10d.) 
I have not heard Mr. ‘Goodman in the 


concert hall and I wish I had, for with each disc 
of his I come more and more to the conclusion 
that he is suffering from his recording—but 
how much I cannot be sure. This month’s 
Liszt-Chopin offering is perhaps slightly more 
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agreeable to the ear than was last month’s, but 
the piano tone is still far too hard and wooden. 
Of virtuosity there is no lack, but the runs and 
decorations have no liquid beauty: the sound 
is percussive and even in the cantabile melody 
of the Nocturne one is conscious that the sound 
is produced by hammers hitting strings. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Sonata in C major, 
K.309 (Mozart). Decca K1800-1 (12 in., 
13s. 8d.). Auto. AK1800-1. 

A very agreeable performance and recording 
of this sonata—not the 18th-century drawing- 
room one, which is also in C major. The scale 
of tone is kept within appropriate bounds and 
the phrasing and style in general are impeccable. 
Lovers of Mozart’s piano sonatas should 
certainly add this to their collection. T.H. 


OPERATIC AND SONG 


Elizabeth Schwarzkopf (soprano): Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra  (Braithwaite)- 
Recit.: Estrano; Air ; Ah fors’é lui and 
Recit.: Follie! Follie! Air: Sempre 
libera from ‘La Traviata’? Act 1. 
(Verdi). Columbia LXz1079. (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 


Miss Schwarzkopf grapples successfully with 
the difficulties of singing opera in English and 
her foreign accent lends charm to this intrac- 
table medium. (Nothing will ever convince me 
that a perfect marriage between opera and the 
English language is possible). The singing of 
this Violetta is not only brilliantly accomplished 
but the artist vividly conveys through her voice 
both the longing for abiding love, in the first 
section of the aria, and the fevered abandonment 
to gaiety in the section following it. Nothing 
that this admirable singer has done before has 
so vividly reminded me of the great artist who 
was her teacher, Maria Ivogiin: and in saying 
that I could not pay Miss Schwarzkopf a greater 
compliment. The orchestral accompaniment 
and the recording are excellent. 


Gerard Souzay (baritone) : Jacqueline Bon- 
neau (piano) : Nacht und Triume, 
Op. 43, No. 2, and Der Wanderer an 
den Mond, Op. 80, No. 1. (Schubert). 
Decca M618 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

My one criticism of Gerard Souzay’s beauti- 
fully phrased singing of Nacht und Traume is that 
the dreamlike atmosphere of the song is a little 
disturbed by an unnecessary increase of tone 
towards the middle. There is no reason why 
Schubert’s only marking, double-piano, should 
not be observed throughout. 

Der Wanderer an den Mond is one of Schubert’s 
** marching ’’ songs and Mr. Souzay adopts a 
suitably crisp tone for it without quite conveying 
I think, the pathos implicit in the poem. The 
moon, like the wanderer, is always on the move 
but she is in heaven, while he is homeless on the 
earth. Perhaps though, a cheerful and philoso- 
phical acceptance of this fact is equally valid. 
Jacqueline Bonneau keeps the difficult accom- 
paniment to Nacht und Trdume on the move—it 
can so easily stagnate—and the recording, as a 
whole, has a pleasantly intimate quality. 


Victoria de Los Angeles (soprano), Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Stanford Robin- 
son): Vivan los que rien! and Alli 
esta Riyendo from “ La Vida Breve”’ 
(de Falla). Sung in Spanish. H.M.V. 
DB6702. (12 in., 8s. 7$d.). 

Victoria de Los Angeles made a great impres- 
sion on her recent visit to this country in the 
broadcast performance of Falla’s opera, and this 
recording of the two soprano arias seems to me 
very attractive and authentic. 

The voice has an individual quality which 
one at once likes or dislikes—I like it immensely 
—but there can be no doubt that it is the ideal 
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voice for this rhapsodic music and a voice able 
to give the phrases all the sensuous feeling and 
changing colour they demand. In Act 1 
Salud, the gipsy-girl, recalls a folk-song her 
mother sang, “* Only those that laugh are alive, 
those that weep are already dead. The suffering 
life of those who are poor is short indeed.’’ So 
sang Salud’s mother and so she feels she might 
sing of herself. The flower that is born with the 
dawn dies with the dying day. A lonely bird 
falls to its death on her threshold. The only 
remedy for the troubles of the heart is death. 
That will console us for everything. As one 
might expect from this paraphrase of her song, 
everything goes wrong for Salud, and her 
second song is an anguished outburst of jealousy 
and despair, for Paco, her lover, has deserted 
her for another girl. At the end she repeats the 
burden of her first song—“‘ it is better to die ’’— 
and she falls dead at his feet. 

This bare recital of Salud’s woes is bound to 
sound depressing, but the dramatic vitality and 
the tragic intensity of the singing and the 
excellent accompaniment make the recording 
anything but depressing to listen to but, rather, 
an exciting experience. The balance is exception- 

A.R. 


ally good. 


Mariano Stabile (baritone), Cambridge 
Theatre Orchestra (Alberto Erede) : 
L’onore ! Ladri! and Ehi! Taverniere 
from ‘“‘ Falstaff’? (Verdi). Sung in Italian. 
Columbia LX1081 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

This is a recording which I can recommend 
with the greatest enthusiasm and yet with a 
reservation. Anyone who has seen Stabile in 
this rdle on the stage, perhaps recently at the 
Cambridge Theatre or, better still, in pre-war 
days when his voice was at its prime, will rush 
to buy this disc and will treasure it beyond price 
as a most vivid memento of a great performance. 
And a very fine memento itis, too. The record- 
ing is first-rate, especially of the orchestra, 
whose crisp playing (and Verdi’s vivid orchestra- 
tion) is excellently reproduced. The voice is 
treated well, too—and that voice has still a 
great deal of beauty. But in fairness to readers 
who have not had the good fortune to have 
seen this performance on the stage I must add 
that the voice itself has lost some of its quality 
in latter years and there is now an excessive 
vibrato. 

Yet I wonder. It is probable that a great 
deal of the magic of this characterisation will 
get over to any listener. Such artistry can get 
across more than a row of footlights. The two 
extracts are the “Honour”? aria from the 
ist Act (what character he gets into that one 
word ‘“No’’!) and Falstaff’s monologue at 
the opening of the 3rd Act. 


Joan Hammond (soprano), Redvers 
Llewellyn (baritone), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Braithwaite): Heav’n! my 
father! from “ Aida,” Act 3 (Verdi). 
Sung in English. H.M.V. C3735 (12 in., 
5s. gd.). 

I confess I find it difficult to listen to any 
recording of this scene from ‘“‘ Aida”’ (the 3rd 
Act) without remembering vividly the old 
Rethberg-de Luca disc, now, alas, no longer 
obtainable. Any newer recording has a con- 
siderable technical advantage, of course, and in 
this most recent one the orchestra adds a great 
deal to the vividness of the performance. As to 
the singers, I think Miss Hammond comes out 
of the comparison very well and I find her 
thoroughly enjoyable. Mr. Llewellyn sings 
well, but in my view he is on the light side for 
an ideal Amonasro. I am sorry to get back to 
de Luca—though I warned you !—but de Luca’s 
voice gives me a feeling of royal dignity and 
nobility which this present performance lacks. 
Nevertheless it has a great deal to commend it, 
the whole thing is in the right style, and it is a 
good performance in English. 
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As one of the three surviving advertisers 
from the first number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
(an honour which we share with The Gramophone 
Co. Ltd. and The Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


sends its heartfelt congratulations to this journal, and 
to its founder, Compton Mackenzie, on the attain- 
ment of its quarter century. May it continue to flour- 
ish andcarry on its splendid work in the cause of music. 

This is‘ bound to be a month of recollection of 
those early days of 1923, so we have reproduced 
here our very first advertisement, just as it appeared 
in Vol. 1, No. 1 of “ The Gramophone.” Much has 
happened since then, and we can now afford to sit 
back and smile at “the two most wonderful 
inventions in the Gramophone World since its 
inception.” But, if the Orchestraphone Concerte 
Grande led the field 25 years ago so does our 
ASTRA “ Plus ” today. 
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and The Gramophone Exchange STILL LEADS the field with its unique range of 





ASTRA REPRODUCERS 


NEVER BEFORE in our history have we been able 
to offer to the music-loving public such a splendid 
range of instruments for the reproduction of gramophone 
records and radio programmes. 


At prices from £45 to £315 (including tax) each 
person can choose precisely the instrument he or she 
.desires ; every ASTRA is entirely hand-made to order. 
Apart from our three basic models (‘‘ Junior,” 
** Standard,” “ Plus ”) we offer the choice of single or 
twin turntables, or automatic record changer, straight 


121-123 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 





or superhet radio (or both combined), nine different 
finishes for the cabinets, record storage space as 
desired, etc. 


Call at ASTRA HOUSE for a demonstration, when 
you can hear these side by side with the products of 
other leading firms. 


N.B.—The Gramophone Exchange will be closed for 
its annual holiday from Saturday Evening, June 12th, 
until Monday Morning, June 28th. 

* 
LONDON : 


w:c2 TEMple Bar 3007 
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the contribution of “‘ His Master’s Voice” to the art of 
recorded music had already resulted in an impressive array 
of records by the world’s greatest artists and the 
“His Master’s Voice” instruments had for long been 
acknowledged to be far in advance of any other. Shortly 
after this, electrical recording and reproduction again 
widened the circle of gramophone users. This was the 
time for a monthly magazine to be produced that would 
cater for the growing body of gramophone enthusiasts. 
This was adequately supplied by Compton Mackenzie and 
his new paper “ The Gramophone ”’ and we now offer them 
our congratulations on their well deserved success. 
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f “ His Master’s Voice ” still offers an unrivalled choice of DE VITO 
y the world’s greatest singers, virtuosi and conductors to ees 
e delight music lovers throughout the world with their 
n wonderful recordings. And as in 1923, so today, FURT WANGLER 
; “His Master’s Voice’”’ instruments are supreme. The WALTER 
new and amazing Electrogram de luxe produced by 
e a” set : STOKOWSKI 
7} scientists and technicians, who have striven ceaselessly 
towards perfection, alone can give even response over the RUBINSTEIN 
i whole range of audible frequencies. Thus a new and cortTor 
. almost limitless field of enjoyment is opened to those who 
; - , : HOROWITZ 
appreciate what is finest in the art of music. 
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Tito Gobbi (baritone) with orchestra con- 
ducted by Alberto Erede: A Vucchella 


(Tosti): Occhi di Fata (Denza). Sung 
in Italian. H.M.V. DA1887 (10 in., 
5s. gd.). 


Tito Gobbi sings these Italian ballads with 
some, if not with enormous, charm. Both are 
by composers who had a tremendous vogue for 
such trifles in their own day and who both 
spent a large part of their lives in this country. 
Denza, of Funiculi, Funicula fame, was a pro- 
fessor of singing at the R.A.M., and Tosti, of 
Goodbye fame—of course !—was singing-master 
to our Royal Family. Both songs have consider- 
able charm, but I find Tosti’s the more attractive 
since it retains an obvious Italian flavour. The 
recording is adequate. 


Max Lichtegg (tenor) with orchestra con- 
ducted by Victor Reinshagen: Die Rose 
von Stambul (Leo Fall) ; Napolitana 
from “ Der Zarewitsch ” (Lehar). Decca 
K1622 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

If you like the typical operetta tenor, German 
style, you may enjoy this disc, though I think 
that Mr. Lichtegg’s performance is very much 
lacking in that most essential quality, charm. 
His diction is at times very poor, at other times 
so overdone as to sound rather aggressive: the 
phrasing is often stiff: and the top notes tend 
to be tight-throated. The two songs themselves 
have considerable charm, especially the Lehar. 


Luigi Infantino (tenor) with orchestra con- 
ducted by Alberto Erede: Ingemisco 
from ‘‘ Requiem Mass” (Verdi) ; Agnus 
Dei (Bizet). Sung in Latin. Columbia 
LX1080 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 

A curiously finicking performance of the 
Ingemisco which hangs about and never seems 
to get going. The singer seems to me to havelittle 
conception of what he is singing about and his 
style is often rank bad. But whatever you may 
think about the interpretation you cannot 
get over the unfortunate fact that a good deal 
of the singing is just plain flat in pitch. If you 
have the Gigli recording from the complete 
work I do not think that this new performance 
is worth considering. 


Paolo Silveri (baritone), Royal Opera House 
Orchestra, Covent Garden (Stanford 
Robinson): Dio possenti from ‘ Faust,” 
Act 2 (Gounod) ; Di Provenza il mar 
from “La Traviata,’ Act 2 (Verdi). 
Sung in Italian. Columbia DX1483 (12 in., 
5s. gd. 

Di Provenza sounds a little stiff and formal, 
but the recording deals faithfully with this fine 
voice. I only feel that a rather freer phrasing 
would allow more chance of real characterisa- 
tion. In Dio possente both singer and orchestra 
are excellent and are well recorded. Toke. 


Joan Cross (soprano). Boyd Neel String 
Orchestra (Boyd Neel). Dies Natalis— 
Cantata for High Voice and String 
Orchestra (Gerald Finzi). Decca K1645- 
7. (12 in., 20s. 6d.). Auto AK1645-7. 
Recorded under the auspices of*the British 
Council. 

I find it hard to believe that the composer 
was fully satisfied with this recording of his 
beautiful little work and I wish that he had asked 
to have it done again. At first hearing (with 
no knowledge of the score) the result seems ex- 
cellent. Joan Cross, in splendid voice, is better 
recorded than ever I remember before and her 
words are reasonably clear; the Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra, under their conductor, 
accompany sensitively and have obviously got 
the feel of the music. But the orchestral part, 
when one tunes a critical ear to these discs, is 
far from satisfactory, as recorded. I realise 
that the music needs a light bass but I think 
more weight is called for than we get here at 
moments of climax, and certainly the chord 
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marked arco, in the Rhapsody (side 2) after the 
words “glittering and sparkling Angels” 
should have been made audible. (It is barely 
so when it comes in the Intrada). More 
serious is the blurring and lack of clarity in the 
inner parts, as for example in The Rapture after 
the words “O Heavenly Fire.” The poor 
balance with the voice is very noticeable in the 
middle section of this song. By the time the 
third song, The Wonder, is reached one begins to 
weary of so much tenuous string tone: and 
there is no body at all in the orchestral climax 
after the words “‘ with Seas of Life like Wine,”’ 
though it is marked double forte. 

My one quarrel with Joan Cross is the 
mannerism that makes her break up her 
phrases quite unnecessarily, a fault which is 
most obvious in The Salutation. Here she sings 
““This panting Heart—wherewith my Life 
begins.”? ‘Behind what Curtain—were ye 
from me hid so long.’”’ ‘A Stranger here— 
Strange things doth meet,” ‘‘ That Strangest 
—is of all.”” In each case the sense of the words, 
and of course the vocal phrase, are on-going and 
there is no physical reason, let alone an artistic 
one, for a breath to be taken. 

All these things could so easily have been put 
to rights if only someone was filled with a 
desire for perfection and was not just content 
to leave such details to take care of themselves. 
This kind of carelessness is written large over 
English music making, and I am sorry that 
these records, made primarily for foreign 
consumption, should not carry the hall mark of 
such perfection as we can achieve. 

Finzi’s rare feeling for words is finely displayed 
in this extremely beautiful work. His keen 
sensibility is shown by the way he has set the 
famous passage, in the first song, which begins 
“The corn was orient and immortal wheat” 
for here he lets the exquisite words just sing 
themselves with an accompaniment of only 
very soft chords. 

This composer has a most welcome gift of 
melody, individual, if owing something to 
Elgar (as the last song so clearly shows) and his 
harmony, if generally conservative, has some 
beautifully contrived clashes that delight the 
ear. I strongly urge the purchase of the vocal 
score (Boosey and Hawkes, 4s.) to go with this 
recording, and then not only will the listener 
have Traherne’s poetry before him but his ear 
can supply what is missing in the recording. 


Peter Pears (tenor), Benjamin Britten 
(piano) and The Zorian String Quar- 
tet: On Wenlock Edge (Vaughan 


Williams). Decca M585-7 (10 in., 14s.). 
Auto AM585-7. 

No. 1. On Wenlock Edge. No. 2. From 
far, from eve and morning. No. 3. Is my 
team ploughing ? No. 4. Oh, when I 
was in love with you. No. 5. Bredon 


Hill. No.6. Clun. 


I suppose no poet since Heine gave song 
writers such material for music as Housman, 
and he himself had made an intensive study of 
Heine, as Grant Richards tells us in his Memoir, 
before writing “ A Shropshire Lad.” It was 
natural that many English composers of the 
early twentieth century should have sought 
permission to set Housman’s poems but, in 
view of his small regard for music and his active 
dislike, described by Dr. Percy Withers in 
the New Statesman of May 9, 1936, of Vaughan 
Williams’ settings, it was strange that Housman 
should have so readily given permission for his 
poems to be used. He was extremely annoyed 
that Vaughan Williams, like other composers, 
had cut out some of his verses—two of “* Is my 
team ploughing’’—and wondered how the 
composer would feel if two bars of his music 
were omitted. Vaughan Williams replied to 
the poet’s protest that ‘‘ a composer has a perfect 
right artistically to set any portion of a poem he 
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chooses provided he does not actually alter the 
sense: that makers of Anthologies headed by 
the late Poet Laureate have done the same 
thing.”” And he added, which is much more a 
matter of dispute, that a poet should be grateful 
to anyone who fails to perpetuate such lines as: 
** The goal stands up, the keeper 
Stands up to keep the goal.” 
It is not difficult to imagine that these two 
positive characters would have found each 
other far from sympathetic ! 

In my own view Butterworth’s simple settings 
are closest to the spirit of Housman’s lovely 
lyrical poems and Graham Peel’s “ Bredon 
Hill”’ the most successful setting of that par- 
ticular poem: but the Vaughan Williams 
cycle is rich in many beauties. “Is my team 
ploughing’’ is a masterly evocation of the 
ghostly scene, and in ‘From far, from eve and 
morning ”’ the music fits the poem like a glove ; 
**Clun,”’ too, is beautifully realised. ‘‘ On 
Wenlock Edge the Wood’s in trouble,”’ the song 
that distressed Housman so much, is a fine 
piece which I suppose seemed over dramatised 
to the poet. 

Peter Pears’ clear diction and sense of word 
valties ensures that justice is done to both poetry 
and music and he excels in “Is my team 
ploughing,” in which the ghost voice is not 
made to sound melodramatic and the outburst 
at the end is wisely controlled. Best of all is 
“From far, from eve and morning,” a most 
lovely piece of singing. The Zorian String 
Quartet and Benjamin Britten accompany 
so well that I particularly regret a better balance 
has not been secured. They are almost always 
too distant, though the actual tone quality is 
excellent. The string effects, muted or sul 
ponticello are well caught. 

As a whole, however, this is a most enjoyable 
and moving recording of beautiful music. 


Cambridge University Madrigal 
Society (Boris Ord) : Cupid in a bed of 
roses; Have I found her ? (Bateson) ; 
See, see the Shepherds’ Queen (Tom- 
kins)—C3745 ; When David heard that 
Absalom was slain (Tomkins) ; Of all 
the Birds that I do know (Bartlet)— 
C3746; Out from the Vale and Hope 
of my heart (Ward)—C3747. 

Isobel Baillie, Margaret Field-Hyde, 
Gladys Winmill, Rene Soames, Keith 
Falkner (Boris Ord): Flora gave me 
fairest flowers (Wilbye) ; Sweet Suffolk 
Owl (Vautor) ; Dainty fine Bird 
(Gibbons) ; Lady, the birds right 
fairly (Weelkes)—C3748 ; Care for thy 
Soul (Pilkington) ; April is in my 
Mistress’s face (Morley); Fair Phyllis 
I saw (Farmer)—C3749 ; Now is the 
gentle season (Morley) ; Simkin said 
that Sis was fair (Farnaby) ; Thyrsis, 
sleepest thou ? (Bennet)—C3750. All 
H.M.V. records, 5s. gd. each. 


The second volume of the Madrigals of 
** Merrie England,”’ as the leaflet styles them, 
contains some particularly charming pieces 
dealing with birds—are any nations as great 
lovers of birds as the English ?—and I am very 
glad to find that ten of the Madrigals are 
allotted to solo singers, one voice to a part. I 
wish this scheme had been adopted throughout. 
In the first seven Madrigals, given to the 
Cambridge University Madrigal Society, the 
same virtues and faults appear that were noted 
in my review last month. I wish the bee that 
stung “ Cupid, in a bed of roses”’ had tickled up 
the sopranos. Their tone is ugly on words like 
‘mother’? and ‘‘ mournful’? and consonants 
fall like leaves in autumn. But they do, as do 
the other singers, communicate a sense of 
enjoyment in their task and theirs is the least 
rewarding part. The rhythmic vitality of ‘‘ See, 
see, the shepherds’ queen ”’ is admirable but in 
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this largely homophonic piece surely we could 
have had clearer diction from all the singers, 
and again in the delightful “ Of all the birds 
that I do know,”’ of which Philip the sparrow is 
the hero. ‘“‘ Out from the vale,’’ one of the 
more emotional Madrigals, is rather blurred in 
the recording but “‘ Hope of my heart,”’ with 
its pictorial treatment of the word “ thunder ” 
comes out well. 

The reduction to one voice a part, clarifies 
the part-writing, though not the words as much 
as one might hope ; and in “ Flora gave me 
fairest flowers”’ the singers, as elsewhere, are 
placed too near the microphone. This makes 
one feel a lack of intimacy in the adorable 
“Sweet Suffolk Owl” with its enchanting 
hooting. But all the rest of the Madrigals are 
good; “‘ April is in my mistress’s face,” “ Fair 
Phillis I saw” and “‘ Simkin said that Sis was 
fair,’ particularly so. In these Madrigals such 
experienced artists as Isobel Baillie and Margaret 
Field Hyde, on the soprano line, are towers of 
strength. A.R. 


Gwen Catley (soprano) with orchestra, cond. 
by Hugo Rignold : The Wren (Benedict) ; 
Flute obbligato by Geoffrey Gilbert; I 
heard a Robin singing (Day-Leonard). 
H.M.V. Bg651 (10in., 4s. 8d.). 

Gwen Catley, who seems to divide her time 
between appearances as the vet’s niece in 
** Much Binding” and in demonstrating her 
claim as a Mozart singer of rare distinction, 
here comes to rest in media re to take down from 
the shelf a trifle by Sir Julius Benedict. Those 
interested in links with the past may recall that 
Benedict was both the favourite pupil of Weber 
and the friend of Herman Klein, who for many 
years contributed these reviews—then known 
as “‘ Operatic and Foreign” (“‘ Songs”? were 
not admitted to the fold!). And Mozart 
married Weber’s Aunt Constanze, so that if 
Miss Catley is to be allowed out of the Seraglio, 
no one need object to this delicious flirtation 
with Sir Julius. The Wren was presumably the 
outcome of his tour with Jenny Lind, for whom 
he conducted in America. It is many years 
since we last had this on the gramophone, and 
as most such coloratura displays take twelve 
inches, this is a nap for all who delight in vocal 
gymnastics of such delicacy and charm. The 
reverse may be regarded either as an acceptable 
encore or as an argument that the genre does not 
really belong to the twentieth century. 


The Luton Girls Choir with orchestra, cond. 
by George Melachrino: My Heart and I 
from ‘“‘Old Chelsea’’ (Tysh-Tauber) ; 
You are my Heart’s delight from 
“Land of Smiles” (Graham-Léhar). 
Parlophone E11416 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Profits from this record are to go to the 

Tauber Memorial Fund. It is a charming 

tribute. In less austere days doubtless Parlo- 

phone would have issued an album com- 
memorating the many facets of the singer who 
came to mean so much to this company ever 

since the Schubert centenary records of 1928. 

Here then are Tauber’s own hit tune from 

** Old Chelsea’ and the ever popular You are 

my heart’s delight in choral settings—just one 

more for the collection. 


Richard Hayward (baritone) with orchestral 
accompaniment: The Stone Outside 
Dan Murphy’s Door and Johnny,:I 
hardly knew ye (Traditional). Decca 
F8879 (10 in., 3s. 74d.). 

There is nothing of the drawing room about 
Richard Hayward. This is the ballad way of 
singing Irish songs. Johnny I hardly knew ye is 
what many of us sang as Johnny comes marching 
Home. The accompaniments and chorus are in 


keeping, it is to be hoped that Mr. Hayward will 
record more of the genuine article as in the old 
days and as in his County Mayo Fragment of 
last month. 
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Sydney MacEwan (tenor) with Gerald 
Moore (piano): The Old House 
(O’Connor) ; I saw from the Beach 
(Moore-Hughes). Columbia DB2417 
(10 in.; 4s. 8d.). 

Only J Saw Srom the Beach has arrived for 
review. I reckon this is the best record Sydney 
MacEwan has made. Herbert Hughes never 
unearthed a lovelier song, for which Gerald 
Moore provides a drawing room setting. 


Lester Ferguson (tenor) with orchestra, cond. 
by Hans May: Far in the Blue and 
Carissima (Maschwitz-May). H.M.V. 
Bg644 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

Lester Ferguson was the original Rudolpho 
in the Cambridge Theatre’s production of “ La 
Bohéme,”’ before moving over to the Palace to 
play the lead in “ Carissima.’’ A _ pleasant 
voice on the light side. Hans May conducts his 
own music—unoriginal ‘‘ popular romantic.”’ 
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Webster Booth (tenor) with orchestra, cond. 
by George Melachrino: Napoli Bay 
(Kynoch) ; Show me the Way 
(O’Connor-Morgan). H.M.V. Bo640: 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

A record for this singer’s most devoted 
admirers. The songs are unexceptionable and 
call for no comment. 


Nino Martini (tenor) with orchestra, cond. by 
John Hollingsworth: Roads through 
the Ferest and One Night with You 
(Mair-Bixio). H.M.V. DAr1882 (10 in., 
5s. gd.). . 

Nino Martini has been heard before in films 
and these songs are from his latest ‘‘ One Night 
with You.” If you don’t mind foreign English 
and the manufactured theme song you may 
care to hear this. The recording is good 





COMPETITION 


Compton Mackenzie was apparently amused, 
when at last he arrived home from his travels, 
by the development and vicissitudes of the 
laborious competitions which had occupied 
some of our precious space during his absence ; 
and he was obviously gratified by the way in 
which readers had co-operated in making up 
lists of forty notable recordings issued since the 
war up to the end of last year. Ballots are 
seldom entirely satisfactory, even in a free 
country ; but at least our combined efforts have 
achieved a result that will be useful as a guide 
to novices and a reminder to veterans ; and 
when the Editor has read the entries for the 
“ Postscript ’? Competition he will be able to 
award the prize of Three Guineas next month 
and to add his own commentary on the whole 
subject. 


For the present it is enough to give the result 
of the voting in this second list (the result of 
the first was published last January, p. 113) 
and to ask readers who sent in their votes to 
claim the prizes if they think their entries are 
likely to win one. Here is the winning list: 





















































Total Entries : 1,540. Total Votes recorded : 33,485 
RE | ne. aie | — 
Serial} ,, , Record 

a No. | Votes Works Nowbers 

1 39 | 994 | The Fire Bird Suite DECCA 

(Stravinsky) | K1574-6 
“2 | 100 | 891 | St. Matthew Passion | H.M.V 
(Bach) DBesi6- 31 
3 12 | 834 Concerto. in E minor “HLM. V. 
(Elgar) | DB6338-40 
4 83 | 828 | Song of the Hills H.M.V. 
(Delius) | DB6470-2 
5 15 | 818 | Messiah (Handel) COL. 
DX1283-1301 
6 2 | 741 | Symphony No. 4 in G COL. 
(Mahler) | LX949-54 
7 61 | 643 | Daphnis and Chloe DECCA 
(Ravel) | K1584-6 
8 49 | 629 | Tapiola (Sibelius) | H.M.V. 
DB6412-3 
9 6 | 626 | Concerto for Viola and | H.M.V. 
Orchestra (Walton) | DB6309-11 
10 73 | 616 | Flos Campi H.M.V. 
(Vaughan W illiams) DECSES-S 5 
11 | 77 | 597 | Symphonie ~— IDECCA 
Fantas: ique (Berlioz) K1636- 31 
12 44 | 575 | Quartet in A minor COL. 
(Schubert) | DX1349-52 
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13 1 | 571 | Piano Concerto No.4 | H.M.V. 
(Beethoven) | DB6303-6 
14| 90 | 565 | Aida (Verdi) | H.M.V. | 
DB6392-6411. 
15 94 | 553 | Elijah (Mendelssohn) | COL. + 
DX 1408-23 
16 26 | 527 | Introduction and COL. 
Allegro (Ravel) | DX1310-1 
17 38 | 526 | Symphony No. 8 COL. 
(Beethoven) | LX988-90 
18 96 | 524 | Introduction and H.M.V. 
Allegro (Elgar) | C3669-70 
19 | 67 | 493 | Violin Concerto COL. 
(Brahms) | LX983-6 
20 87 | 491 | Violoncello Sonata H.M.V. 
(Beethoven) | DB7464-6 
21 | 74 | 468 | Symphony No. 33 coL. 
(Mozart) | LX10096-8 
22) 98 | 468 | Quartet in G, K387 DECCA 
(Mozart) | K1652-5 
23 53 | 464 | Sonata in B minor COL. 
(Chopin) | LX994-6 
24 60 | 459 | Symphony No. 3 DECCA 
(Beethoven) | K1507-13 
25 28 | 445 | Violin Concerto H.M.V. 
(Delius) | DB63697-1 




















That ie the list ; and any reader who voted 
for twelve or more of these recordings is advised 
to send name and address to THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex, 
marking the postcard or envelope clearly 
** Competition.” 

The Editor’s decision in awarding the prizes 
will be final. 

Special thanks are due to Mr. Reginald J. 
Scott, of Leighton Buzzard, who volunteered 
to join the Competition Staff for the occasion 
and has done all the counting and checking of 
votes with unflagging devotion and inexhaust- 
ible enthusiasm. C.S. 
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OST of the records reviewed in this 

column this month are the E.M.I. 
(Columbia, H.M.V. and Parlophone) swing 
records for June. 

They consist of a 1945 and an early 1946 
Benny Goodman, a 1939 and an early 1945 
Erskine Hawkins, two 1938 Johnny Hodges’, a 
1941 and a 1947 Harry James (not to hand at 
time of writing), two 1947 Mills Blue Rhythm 
Band, two 1945 Artie Shaw’s, and two “ Fats ” 
Waller sides which are transfers from the sound- 
track of a film which must have been made not 
later than 1943 because it was in that year that 
* Fats’ died 

In other words, out of fourteen titles only 
three were made within the last two years. 
The eleven others are anything from nearly 
three to just on ten years old 

This is most unsatisfactory. If the older 
recordings are worth issuing today, they must 
have been much more so when they were new. 
So why have we had to wait for them until now, 
when no matter how good they may be other- 
wise, they cannot be up to date in style ? 

More to the point, however, is the fact that 
the number of swing records E.M.lI. release in 
any one month is already strictly limited, and 
the belated release of so many old recordings, 
which inevitably now have become old- 
fashioned, holds up the issue of the many newer 
records which would be much more inter- 
esting because they would show us the later 
American trends in swing, and with which the 
companies’ shelves must be stocked to over- 
flowing. 


Benny Goodman and his Orchestra (Am.) 
{Fascinating Rhythm (George and Ira 
Gershwin) (Am. Columbia CO35443) 
***]?s the Talk of the Town (Neiburg, Levin- 


son) (V by Art Lund) (Am. Columbia - 


HCO1671) 
(Columbia DB2416—4s. 8d.) 

35443—Goodman (clart) with William Shine, 
Lawrence ‘‘ Bud ’’ Freeman, Al Epstein, Daniel 
Bank, Gerald Sanfino (reeds) ; Gordon Chris Griffin, 
Vincent Badale, Frank La Pinto, Tony Fasulo (tts) ; 
Eddie Aulino, William Pritchard, Chauncey Welsch 
tmbs) ; Charles Queener (pno) ; Mickey Bryan (gér) ; 

_ —— (bass) ; Morey Feld (dms). November 
20th, 1945. 

1671—Goodman (clart) with Stanley Getz, Shine, 
Sanfino, Bank, H. W. Gilbertson (reeds) ; John Best, 
Bernie Privin, Emanuel Klein, Hubert Shroff 
tpts); Hoyt L. Bohannon, Robert Lou McGarity 

tmbs); Mel Powell (pno); Bryan (gir); Barney 

piela (bass) ; Ralph S. Collier, Jnr. (dms). January 
20th, 1946 

yar wel of Art Lund will find plenty of 
opportunity in the slow Talk of the Town to 
realise that he has a good voice, knows how to 
use it effectively, phrases much better than 
many vocalists, and can spoil it all by singing 
flat. 

Benny Goodman and Bernie Privin don’t 
mean much in their short solos, but the 
arrangement is good as such things go, and as 
an ordinary “ commercial’’-style record the 
side has its pleasant aspect. 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. alto saxophone N_.. Negro artist(s) 
bass .. string-bass pno .. piano 
bar .. baritone saxophone ten .,. tenorsaxophone 
bjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 
clart .. clarinet tmb .. trombone 
dms .. drums V__.. _vocal refrain 
fit -. flute vib .. vibraphone 
gtr =... guitar, Voc .. vocalist(s) 
mel .. mellophone vin .. violin 

xyl .. xylophone 

Am. .. American artiste(s) recorded in America. 
t .. Not received at time of closing for press. 


Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each per- 
formance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 
reviewer's opinion on the respective merits, as jazz or 
swipg, of the various recordings. 

Note: When known the date of recording is given 


éither after the matrix mumber or at the end o the 
Persohnel. 
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But why the record was ever issued in the 
Columbia Swing Series, the supplement alloca- 
tions for which are all too few anyway, is a 
question to which there can only be a rather 
rude answer. 


Erskine Hawkins and his Orchestra (Am 

N.) 

**Cherry (Don Redman) (V by Jimmy 
Mitchelle (Am. Blue Bird CAo38420) 
** Tippin’ In (Harvey Smith) (Am. Victor 
D5-VB-300) 
(H.M.V.—4s. 8d.) 

038420 --Hawkians (‘pt) with William Johnson, 
Frank Haywood Henry, James Mitchelle, Julius 
Dash (reeds); Sam Lowe, Wilbur Barcombe, 
Marcellus Green (tpts); Robert Range, Edward 
Sims (tmbs); Avery Parrish (pno); William 
Melemore (gtr); Lemire Stanfield (bass); James 
Morrison (dms). July 18th, 1939. 

300—Hawkins (tpt) with Dash, Mitchelle, Aaron 
Maxwell, Robert Lewis Smith, Henry (reeds); 
Charles H. Jones, Robert Johnson, Jor., William 
A. Moore, Jnr., Samuel Miiton Lowe (pts); 
Edward Captain Sims, Norman Greene, David 
Talbert James, Donald Cole (tmbs); Asa A. Harris 
(pno) ; Leroy Kirkland (gtr); Stanfield (bass) ; Kelly 
Martin (dms). January 10th, 1945. 

Although still green when it hit Harlem, this 
band gained a certain prominence by its 
mellow sincerity. 

This is the gist of the opening paragraph of 
the American 1942 ‘‘ Jazz Record Book’s” 
review of Erskine Hawkins and his Orchestra, 
and the 1939 record of Don Redman’s classic 
melody Cherry shows it to have been a very fair 
summing up of the band as it was in those days. 

Nobody could fairly say that the combination 
was technically particularly good (the saxo- 
phone tone is pretty bad), but although its 
style now sounds sadly dated, at least it was very 
fair for the period, and the comparative 
simplicity and tunefulness of its arrangements, 
together with the subdued manner in which it 
played then, at least gave its music a semblance 
of mellowness and sincerity. 

So much for the band at the time it was 
making its debut and struggling for recognition. 
Now what of it some five and a half years later 
when it recorded Tippin’ In? 

Continuing, the “ Jazz Record Book ” goes 
on to say: the mellow sincerity “‘ was soon 
obscured by showmanship. Styled the Twentieth 
Century Gabriel, the leader’s screaming 
trumpet matched the exhibitionistic goings-on 
to which the Harlem Savoy Ballroom’s once 
important Lindy Contests had descended.”’ 

That was written round about 1940, but 
judging from Tippin’ Jn it might just as well have 
been written five years later when the side was 
recorded. 

The “ mellow sincerity”’ is replaced by a 
gush which is only slightly repressed by the 
nature of the tune and no more concealed by the 
fact that the style of the band was corny even 
when judged by 1945 standards. 


Ted Heath and his Music 
***Taboo (Lecuona, Stillman, Luban) (Decca 
DR11689) 
**** Turn on the Heath (Bishop) 
DR11691) 
(Decca F 3864—38. 74d.) 

Heath directing Les Gilbert, Reg Owen (altos) ; 
Tommy Whittle, Johnny Gray (tens) ; David Shand 
(bar); Kenny Baker, Harry Hall, Stan Roderick, 
Dave Wilkins (‘pts); Harry Roche, Jackie Arm- 
strong, Jack Bentley, Jimmy Coombes (fmbs) ; 


(Decca 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Norman Stenfalt (po) ; Pete Chilver (gir) ; Charlie 
Short (bass) ; Jack Parnell (dms). October 24th, 1947. 

Taboo is hardly dance music in the generally 
accepted sense of the term. It is a stage presen- 
tation and reflects the trend of the more 
ambitious American bands to depart from the 
cut-and-dried four-in-the-bar of the fox-trot 
rhythm in favour of the Spanish and 
South American idioms—in this case the 
tango. 

Of its kind this is, with its strong flavouring of 
tom-toms, a laudably imaginative and exciting 
arrangement, and the performance well up to 
the Ted Heath standard. 

Nevertheless, I preferred the backing, Turn 
on the Heath. 

This is honest-to-goodness swing with no 
pretentions to being anything else, and it has 
come off as a first-rate record of its kind. 

There are good solos by Kenny Baker and 
Norman Stenfalt, not to mention Jackie 
Parnell’s drums which will certainly please all 
those who like drum solos. But to me the appeal 
of the side is mainly in the grand way in which 
the band as a whole rides through the exhilara- 
ting swing opus. 


Johnny Hodges and his Orchestra (Am. N) 
**** Empty Ballroom Blues (Ellington, Williams) 
(Am. Master M854) 
**** Pyramid (Ellington, Tizol) 
M853). 
(Parlophone R3115—4s. 8d.) 


(Am. Master 


Hodges (alto, sop) with Harry Carney (bar) 
Charles ‘‘Cootie’’ Williams (tpt); Lawrence 
Brown (imb); Duke Ellington (po); Fred Guy 
(gtr); Billy Taylor (bass); Sonny Greer (dms). 
June 22nd, 1938. 


This band is one of those small contingents 
from Duke Ellington’s Orchestra which the 
Duke at various times arranged for recording 
sessions and presented under the name of one 
or other of his star soloists. 

The soloist in this case is of course Johnnie 
Hodges, who joined Ellington in 1928 and has 
been with him ever since. 

During his long sojourn with the Duke, 
Hodges has become recognised as the greatest 
alto-and-soprano saxophonists jazz has pro- 
duced. There are some who criticise the amount 
of glissando he often employs, but this may be 
taken as a fine point of personal taste and, 
whether one likes it or not, it cannot conceal the 
perfection of Johnny’s tone, his impeccable 
technique, his creativeness or his superb artistry 
and depth of feeling. 

You will find this fully proved in Pyramid, one 
of those slow, nostalgic haunting little melodies 
at the writing of which our Mr. Ellington is 
such a master. The keynote of the performance 
is sympathy, impressively stressed by Hodges, 
more caressingly conveyed by Lawrence 
Brown’s trombone backed by Harry Carney’s 
baritone, but always warm and seductive. And 
this delightful little morsel of soft music is made 
none the less enticing by Sonny Greer’s drums. 
Greer is one of those people who know how to 
give slow music a beat—which is more than 
can be said for many’ other drummers. 

Empty Ballroom Blues is no more a blues in the 
real ‘sense of the words than it suggests any of 
the concern, one would expect to find at the 
implied ‘unhappy state of affairs at’ the box- 
office. Instead this is a bright, rhythmical little 
item, the performance of which shows the band 
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in the happiest mood and should keep you 
happy too. 

Between opening and closing choruses by an 
ensemble that is as neat as it is swingy, there are 
solos by Hodges, Lawrence Brown, Cootie 
Williams, Harry Carney and then Hodges 
again, and what they haven’t got in the way of 
relaxed drive and style is not worth having. 

In view of my earlier outburst against the 
belated issue of old records, it may seem 
ambiguous for me to have given these records 
four stars. But the fact is that, although they 
are ten years old, they sound as good today as 
they did the day they were made. And it is not 
so surprising. Ellington’s music always did 
have something that time cannot dull or passing 
fashions date. He is the exception that proves 
the rule in this matter of modes and styles 
becoming old-fashioned. 


Mills Blue Rhythm Band (Am. Mixed) 
***Blue Rhythm Chant (Van Alexander, 
Irving Mills. Arr. Alexander) (Am. 
Royal 205A) 
****Blue Rhythm Ramble (Van Alexander, 
Irving Mills. Arr. Alexander) (Am. 
Royal 206B) 
(Parlophone R3116—4s. 8d.). 


Van Alexander directing Willie M. Smith (alto); 
Herbie M. Haymer (ten); Henry ‘‘ Butch *’ Stone 


(oar); Edward Jerry Rosa (clart); Ray S. Linn, 
James Zito (pts); Juan Tizol (tmb); Charles 
Garble (vib); Walter Weschler (pno); Bernard 
Kessel (gtr); Arnold Fischkind (bass); Irving 
Cottler (dims). November 15th, 1947. 


Although the line-up for this session is 
entirely different from that responsible for the 
Mills’ Blue Rhythm Band’s Blue Rhythm Be-Bop 
and Jam (Parlophone R3036) and Blues and 
Swing (R3076), issued towards the end of last 
year, Van Alexander remains not only as the 
conductor, but also as the composer and 
arranger of the tunes. The res7!t is that generally 
speaking all the records are 01 much the same 
lines—a largish band, clean, effective scoring 
that suitably balances section and ensemble 
work with solos, and an _ outlook and 
procedure which, if they cannot be des- 
cribed as the last word in adventurousness, at 
least provide something more imaginative, 
understanding and interesting than the exhi- 
bitionistic pseudo-swing that so many of the 
most popular American so-called swing bands 
(e.g., Harry James) are turning out these days. 

An interesting feature of the slowish, easy 
riding Blue Rhythm Chant is that with the 
earlier issued Jam and Be-Bob it gives us a 
chance to realise the changes that have taken 
place in tenor styles. The tenor soloist in Jam 
and Be-Bop was, you may remember, the 
coloured artist Lucky Thompson. In Chant it 
is Herbie Haymer. Thompson, very partial 
to the new re-bop idiom, is the modernest of 
the two. Haymer hails from the older school, 
and either does not want to, or, like the 
proverbial leopard, cannot change his spots. 
He relies on the old-fashioned tone and relaxed 
feeling. Yet his playing is still very attractive, 
and thanks partly to the much better recording 
he is heard to much better advantage in this 
Mills B.R. Band record of Chant than he was in 
Laguna Leap and Black Market Stuff played by a 
pick-up band directed by him on Parlophone 
R308Q, reviewed last March. Also featured in 
a short, but acceptable, solo in this record of 
Chant is the ex-Ellington trombonist Juan Tizol. 

The rather faster Ramble also has a very 
pleasant spot of Tizol’s sweet trombone, but 
the features of this side are the effective usage of 
the contrasting styles of Ray Linn’s wild, 
exuberant and Jimmy Zeto’s less aggressive and 
muted trumpets, the simple, tuneful guitar solo 
by Bernard Kessel, and above all the grand alto 
solo by the coloured swing virtuoso Willie 
Smith. 
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Book Review. 


THE LIFE OF DUKE ELLINGTON 


Available now to English readers is the new 
American-written life story of Duke Ellington.t 

Any history of the life and career of such a 
personage as Ellington, who has for over twenty 
years been accepted as the leader of jazz and 
allied music thought, and whose aggregate 
income is said now to be over a million dollars 
a year, could hardly fail to be interesting, and 
as written by the unsensational but highly 
analytic Barry Ulanov, editor of the American 


music magazine, ‘“‘ Metronome,” it is most 
absorbing. 
The English edition is an unabridged 


photostat reproduction of the American publica- 
tion, complete with the many illustrations 
which added lustre to the U.S. edition, and a 
newly added Ellington “‘ discography ’’ by the 
English authority, Albert McCarthy, which is 
at once the most complete and accurate guide 
obtainable to the personnel of the many records 
made by the Duke and his bands from 1925 to 
the middle of 1945. 


+ “Duke Ellington’’—The Musicians’ iy Ltd., 114-116 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2.— 





Woolf Phillips and his Swing Stars 


*** Poor Butterfly (Bubbell) (Columbia 
CA20624) 

*** Solace (Woolf Phillips) | (Columbia 
CA20622) 


(Columbia DB2405—4s. 8d.) 
+ Phillips (tmb) with Ken Mackintosh, Jack Gordon 
(altos); Aubrey Frank, Moss Kaye (fens); Bill 
Lewington (bari); Bob Parkman (tpt); Steve Race 
(pno) ; Malcolm Mitchell (gtr) ; Jack Seymour (bass) ; 
Geoff Lofts (dms) September 2nd, 1947. 

These late arrivals from the May lists are 
issued under the Columbia ‘“‘ Swing’”’ label, 
and the way the tunes have been treated is 
rather “‘ commercial ”’ for a swing series. 

But looked at as ordinary dance music—or at 
any rate what ordinary dance music should be 
—there is much to be said for both sides. 

Steve Race’s arrangement of Butterfly and 
Phillips’s orchestration of his own charming 
little slow piece, Solace, are at once tuneful and 
ingenious—the ingenuity lying in the fact that, 
unless one knew one would hardly realise that 
this special recording combination does not 
contain a full brass section. 

The trick lies in using the one trumpet and 
trombone mainly as solo instruments, or, in the 
case of the trumpet, to lead the ensemble, and 
never attempting to treat the two brass as a 
team. 

Anyhow, “ commercial ”’ though the arrange- 
ments may be, the band plays them with a 
polish and style that would make far more 
** conventional ’’ treatments sound effective. 

In both his short solos and the way he leads 
the reeds, Ken Mackintosh goes a long way to 
reveal how it is that the band which he now 
has at the Astoria Ballroom, Nottingham, is 
already recognised as one of the best dance 
bands in the country. 

Bob Parkman also shows up surprisingly 
well. I say surprisingly because he is as yet com- 
paratively unknown, but it should not be long 
before he is hailed as the trumpet star he is. 

Then there are also Aubrey Frank, Steve 
Race and Phillips himself. Frank has a very 
nice solo in Butterfly ; Steve Race, well known 
to televiewers, plays good piano on both sides ; 
and although I thought Phillips’ first solo in 
Butterfly rather syrupy, there is no doubt that 
on the rest of both sides he plays superb 
trombone. 

The rhythm section is a little stodgy in the 
slow Solace, but even so I would willingly have 
given each side a fourth star if only the treat- 
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ments had been more in keeping with the 
Swing Series in which the records are issued. 


Artie Shaw and his Orchestra (Am. Mixed) 
** These Foolish Things (Holt Marvell, Jack 
Strachey) (Am. Victor D5-VB-1060) 
(June 8th, 1945) 

(H.M.V. Bg9652—4s. 8d.) 
**7 Can’t get Started With You (Ira Gershwin, 
Vernon Dike) (Am. Victor D5-VB- 

10gt) (July 24th, 1945) 

Shaw (clart) with Rudolph Tanza, Charles Gentry, 
Ralph E. Rosenlund, Jon Walton, Louis Prisby 
(reeds); George Schwartz, Bernie Glow, Stanley 
Fishelson, David Roy Eldridge (pts); Robert G. 
Swift, Oliver Wilson, Harry Rodgers, Augostino 
Ischia (tmbs); Michael Marmarosa (pno); Bernard 
Peng (gtr); Morris Rayman (bass); Lou Fromm 

Shaw plays syrupy, uninspired clarinet. The 
arrangements are just two more saccharine 
tablets. Nobody does anything to relieve the 
anaesthetizing atmosphere. Anything J Can’t 
Get Started might otherwise have had is 
negatived by the tempo being too fast for this 
lovely melody. 

As ordinary ‘‘ commercial’? dance music 
the records will appeal to many. At least the 
playing is as suave and polished as anyone 
could wish. As swing. . . well, neither record is, 
and to have put them in the Swing series is 
just another waste of the all too few places 
allotted to it in the supplement. 


“Fats” Waller and his Rhythm (Am. N.) 

** Ain’t Misbehavin? (Andy Razaf, Thomas 

Waller, Harry Brooks) (V by “Fats” 
Waller) (Am. Victor D6-VC-6216) 


** Moppin’? and Boppin’ (‘ Fats’’ Waller, 
Benny Carter, Ed. Kirkeby) (Am. 
Victor D6-VC-6215) 

(12 in., H.M.V. €C3737—5s. gd.) 

Waller (pno) with Eugene Porter (reeds); Benny 
Carter (tpt); Alton ** Slim ’’ Moore (tmb); Irving 
Ashby (gtr); ‘* Slam ** Stewart (bass); ** Zutty °° 
‘Singleton (dms). Re-recorded from film sound track, 


date unknown. 

Almost any “ Fats’? Waller record ought to 
be able to get four stars. These 12-inchers get 
to, and even that only by stretching it to the 
utmost in their favour. 

** Fats’s ’’ vocal in his own Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
is the best thing about the side. His piano 
playing is a sad commentary on the sparkle and 
drive which gained him the reputation for being 
one of the greatest pianists of his day. Alton 
Moore’s trombone behind “‘ Fats’s ’’ singing is 
tragic, and not content with ruining the last 
ensemble chorus Zutty Singleton has to treat us 
to a long drum solo which I would not have 
liked even if it had been good. 

In Moppin’ and Boppin’ we have to put up 
with another and even cornier drum solo by 
Singleton before the band comes in to show us 
just how far re-bop has developed since the 
days when this record was made. Eugene Porter 
plays a dull tenor solo ; Irving Ashby, guitar, is 
fair ; “‘ Slam ’’ Stewart does one of his bowed 
bass solos, but there are so many better 
instances of them on records that this one is not 
worth troubling about ; and “ Fats’s’’ piano 
contribution consists of little more than “ stop” 
melody to enable Singleton to indulge in yet 
more of his hopelessly old-fashioned drumming. 
The only part of the whole side that means any 
thing is Benny Carter’s trumpet solo, and even 
that is spoilt by the thumpy, corny rhythm 
behind it. 

There is an explanation of this tragedy, even 
if it isn’t exactly an excuse. The record is taken 
from the sound track of the Fox All-Negro 
film “‘ Stormy Weather.’’ No matter how good 
or (as in the cases of Singleton and Moore) bad, 
a musician maybe, when it comes to jazz and 
swing Hollywood can usually be relied upon to 
present him at his worst. It has certainly 
lived up to its reputation in these two sides ! 
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The FIRST 
ADDRESS 


in LONDON __ for those who like 
GOOD RECORDS 
—and like to hear 


them WELL 





THE HOME OF 
DAVEY: RADIO 


The D.R.5. Radio Gramophone 
The D.R.4. and D.R.II. Electric 


Most of our old customers, and many new visitors, have 
now called on us in our new home. They are delighted with 
our six comfortable Audition Rooms with built-in electric 


Reproducers 


now available for prompt delivery 


®Typical letters of 
APPRECIATION: 


Dear Mr. Davey, 
This is to thank you for the D.R.5 which arrived 
here safely on Thursday, as no doubt your 
Engineer will have reported to you. 

| had expected that the use of a really good 
quality reproducing equipment would make a 
substantial difference to the sound of most of 
my records, but | must say that | was quite 
unprepared for such a spectacular improvement 
as is in fact given. It is just as well that you do 
not tell the whole truth of the excellence of your 
instrument, for one would hardly, believe it if 
you did. 1! am more than satisfied and would 
like you to know what a great pleasure the set 


Bocce 
Yours faithfully, F.J.B. 


~ Dear Sirs, 
Reference your letter of 28th inst. | am more 
than delighted with the performance of my 
Amplifier and Pick-up, and am_ particularly 
pleased at the low price you have charged for 
such specialised and expert work... . 

Thanking you again for all your trouble, and 
particularly for that personal attention which 
makes all the difference. 

Yours faithfully, N.B.K. 


Dear Sirs, 

At the beginning of February | received back 
from you my Gr Pp and Speaker which 
you had converted into a D.R.S5. 

First, | should like to express my appreciation 
at the way in which the iob was done, and my 
thorough satisfaction with the results. | have 
now had time for quite a prolonged trial of both 
radio and gramophone. ne feature of the 
instrument which perhaps pleases me most of all 
is that the combination ° * light- 
weight Pick-up and ews Thorn needle "hes 
at last solved my problems regarding needle 
wear, together with your Rollright Sharpener. 
! had previously used various fibre and Thorn 
needles for years, and had come to believe that 
needle breakdown was unavoidable with certain 
records. | now have no roenaated with any record 
in reasonable condition. 








"Yours faithfully, G.N. 
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reproducers of admirable quality.» There is certainly nothing © 


to compare with these elsewhere. In our bright, well 
furnished Demonstration Room Davey Radio and our well- 
known Gramophones can be heard as they should be, in the 
atmosphere of a normal living room. 


In our new shop, well laid out and admirably decorated, 
our staff can give better service than before. Their friendly 
help will always be at your disposal, with well informed advice 
when you require it. The files of our Monthly Letter may 
be consulted for frank and fearless criticisms of all the new 
recordings by a music critic of authority, though most of our 
customers prefer to have this booklet posted to them every 
month for the annual subscription of 5s. 6d. 


Here also you may obtain the most objective technical 
advice, as frank and impartial as the Monthly Letter itself, 
on the improvement or re-construction of instruments of 
all makes, and on all matters connected with the high quality 
reproduction of records, from men who have spent most of 
their lives in the study of this subject, and have behind them 
the resources of a well-equipped Works and Laboratory. 


Very large savings in price and Purchase Tax can be made 
by the well-planned and carefully-executed reconstruction of 
an old instrument. When done well it is well worth doing. 
We have specialised in this work for a long time now, and 
have a long series of successes to our credit. 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 


{late of II Grape Street) 
6, NEWMAN STREET, 


OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.I 
Telephone : 


MUSeum 9971-3 
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A SUPERB RECORDING OF 


Tauber 


FAVOURITES 
sung by the 


The GRAMO PHONE 

















LUTON 


GIRLS’ 


CHOIR 


with orchestra conducted by George Melachrino 


You are my heart eran | F11461 


My heart and I - 


These songs made famous by the late Richard Tauber have been 
recorded as a tribute to the memory of this great artist. A 
Royalty on the sale of this record will be donated to the 
Richard Tauber Memorial Scholarship. 


* 
SIDNEY TORCH 


and his Orchestra 
Espana. Waldteufel; Estudi- 
antina. Waldteufel - R3i11 


FREDERICK FERRARI 
with Orchestra 
Love descended like an Angel; 
My leve is only for you R3113 


IVOR MORETON AND 
DAVE KAYE 
Tin Pan Alley Medley—Parts 
1&2 - - - - - F2295 


ARCHIE LEWIS 
with the Geraldo Strings 
When your hair has turned to 
silver; Time may change F2994 


THE FIVE SMITH 
BROTHERS 
When you and I were young 
Maggie; The Cobbler F2293 


ROBERT INGLEZ 
and his Orchestra 
Temptation; Andalucia R3112 





* 





* 
GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 
Once upon a winter 
F2296 


Teresa; 
time Ss se 


OSCAR RABIN 
and his Band 


Lonesome Lane - =] pogg- 
Oh! my achin’ Hears } #2297 


BILLY THORBURN’S 
the Organ, the Dance Band and Me 


I may be wrong - - 
Serenade of the Bells \r220e 


SUPER RHYTHM STYLE 
SERIES 
JOHNNY HODGES 
and his Orchestra 
Pyramid; Empty Ballroom 
Blues - - - - -. R3115 
MILLS BLUE RHYTHM 
BAND 


Blue Rhythm Chant 
Blue Rhythm Ramble } motte 


PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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SOLBEN PYRAMID 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


Two packs available : 


(a) Metal Pyramids’ - - 
(b) Triangular Cartons - 


Export Only 
Home Trade 


Both contain genuine Golden Pyramid Needles 


Sole Makers and Patentees : 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO., LTD., REDDITCH 














AN ‘Expert?’ RECORD RE- 
PRODUCER IS A WORTH 
WHILE INVESTMENT 


Unlike a Radi? Receiver, the design of which is constantly under- 
going change, the fundamental principles of high quality Record 
production, have been laid down for a number of years and are fully 
accepted by all experts. 

Briefly they are, an Amplifier built to certain specifications, 
proved by testing on the latest scientific instruments to be as free 
from distortion as it is possible to achieve, and having a ‘‘ musical 
range’’ that more than covers the extreme limits of modern recording. 

Fitted with every type of contro! and filter circuits in order that 
every particular type of recording may be presented at its best. 

So much for the Amplifier, but this is only one link in the chain, 
both the Pick-up and Loud Speaker must be designed as a part of 
the Amplifier, and tested with it at all stages, in order that the finished 
product may be one complete perfectly matched, single unit. 

Our claim to superiority is not in any form of novel, so called 
distortionless circuit, but it is in the use of the finest and most reliable 
components and materials it is possible to obtain, plus the fact that 
every outfit is built as a complete unit, and undergoes severe tests 
at every stage of its assembly, and in the careful ‘‘ matching *’ of 
every single part, to its final passing by a Musician as well as a 
Technician. 

We claim that an Expert Record Reproducer is a ‘‘ tangible 
asset,’’ it never becomes out of date. 

Being a handmade product it is so easy to incorporate any worth 
while improvement the years may bring. 

It has been our policy for over twenty-five years to do everything 
possible to ensure that YOUR EXPERT is not only a lasting pleasure 
to you, but a credit to our name among your music loving friends. 

We prefer to obtain our Customers by personal recommendation. 

Finally, despite increased production costs, all our prices are 
fixed at 1947 levels. 

Loud Speakers and Amplifiers are exempt from Purchase Tax, 
therefore the amount of tax you pay on a Two Piece Expert Reproducer 
is reduced to the absolute minimum. 

All Expert Two Piece Reproducers are so arranged that it is a 
very simple matter to add an Expert Radio Tuning Unit if you wish 
to incorporate Radio at some future date. 

AN EXPERT DOES NOT AGE 


FULL DETAILS FROM : 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 
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MISCELLANEOUS & DANCE #y«4:.” 


Their Majesties’ Speeches broadcast on the 
occasion of their silver wedding, April 26th, 
1948, were recorded and are issued on H.M.V. 
RBg9654. As is usual, profits from the sale of 
this record go to charities nominated by their 
Majesties. 

Although not available for review, there is 
an interesting series of excerpts from the Two 
Cities film of “Hamlet.” Sir Laurence 
Olivier and various other artists take part, 
and supporting music is provided by The 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Muir 
Mathieson. 0 that this too too solid flesh and 
To be or not to be are on C3755 ; Speak the Speech 
and The Play Scene on C3756; How long hast 
thou been Grave Maker and Funeral March (orches- 
tral) on C3757, all from H.M.V. 


LIGHT MUSIC 

First-class recording is apparent in Espafta 
and Estudiantina, both played by Sidney Torch 
and His Orchestra. The string tone is ex- 
cellent and the percussions showed up brilliantly. 
Over and above all this the orchestration and 
playing is of very high standard, even though 
= = are rather hackneyed (Parlophone 

3111). 

Although the recording is good, the two titles 
from The Melachrino Orchestra, Introduction 
and Song of the Orchid and Danse d’extase, are 
rather dull from the musical viewpoint. Both 
are from that much publicised film ‘‘ No Orchids 
for Miss Blandish ” (H.M.V. C3736). 

I enjoyed two old favourites played by 
Freddy Gardner and Peter Yorke’s Or- 
chestra. Gardner plays the saxophone solos in 
I’m in the Mood for Love and I Only Have Eyes for 
You and has a good style, well suited to this 
type of tune. Again the recording is first-rate 
(Columbia DB2411). Mantovani and _ his 
orchestra favour exotic titles, Blue Mantilla and 
Tango d’amore are on Decca F8867, whilst The 
Red Sombrero is coupled with The Dance of the 
Eighth Veil are on Decca F8877. Both are well 
worth hearing. 

Rawicz and Landauer do not always 
appeal to me, their choice of titles are sometimes 
unusual. Copak and Waltz in G are not too good 
as piano music, even though the arrangements 
are as brilliant as always (Columbia DB2410). 

Fingerbustin’ is the title of a tune composed by 
Camarata, who conducts the Kingsway 
Symphony Orchestra. The title is appro- 
priate, as its playing makes considerable agility 
from the player’s fingers. Fantasie Impromptu in 
C sharp minor, the coupling, features Arthur 
Gleghorn (flute) and Reginald Kell (clarinet) 
(Decca F8885). 

In lighter mood, Roland Peachey and the 

yal Hawaiians play China Boy and Goodbye 
Blues, two swing favourites which sound well 
played by this team (Decca F8875). It was good 
to hear The Peanut Vendor once again, played in 
novel style by Don Felipe’s Cuban Cabal- 
leros, who take it in Rumba-Bolero rhythm, as 
they do on the coupling, Lamento esclavo (Decca 
F8863). 

Jack Fina and his orchestra link A Love 
Story and Golden Earrings on MGM129. 


VOCAL 

One of the most enjoyable discs in this 
section come from the new duettists Val 
Merrall and Peggy Brooks, who sing 
Carissima and Two in a Gondola with an ease and 
clarity that is delightful to hear (Decca F8871). 

A fine rendering of the popular Teresa comes 
from Jean Cavall, who handles it with a light- 
hearted gaiety which is most delightful. The 
coupling, Tu m’apprendras, he sings in French 
(H.M.V. Bg647). Two of the top tunes of 


to-day are linked by “* Hutch.” Ask Anyone 
Who Knows and You Do are just the right songs 
for him, and he plays a nice piano chorus in 
each (H.M.V. Bg650). 

Turner Layton chooses two revivals that 
are enjoying a spell of popularity. In Down 
by the Old Mill Stream he manages to avoid the 
rather maudlin style used for this by some 
singers, and takes I’m Looking Over a Four Leaf 
Clover in his stride as it were (Columbia DB2412). 

Bill Johnson also sings the former in 


” excellent manner, but it was his Galway Bay that 


really took my fancy. He has a real apprecia- 
tion for the lyric and gives it most sympathetic 
treatment (Columbia DB2415). Bing Crosby, 
too, has recorded Galway Bay, and only the 
poorer recording prevented my putting this 


_ version higher in the list. My Girl’s an Irish Giri 


on the other side is, if anything, even better 
(Brunswick 03882). Bing’s other pair are with 
Carmen Cavallaro at the piano. You Do and 
How Soon? are pleasing enough from the subject 
viewpoint, but spoilt by high surface noise and 
clicks (Brunswick 03863). 

I am not quite sure whether Danny Kaye’s 
Tubby the Tuba should be classed as vocal or 
orchestral, as a large share of the honours must 
go to Victor Young’s orchestra. Danny tells 
with appropriate illustrations from the instru- 
mentalists the sad story of Tubby who never 
gets a chance to play a melody, only to provide 
a thumping background for the other instru- 
ments. Needless to say, like all good fairy 
stories, it has a happy ending. Both sides of 
12-inch Brunswick 0161. 

Anona Winn gives us La Belle Marguerite 
from “ Bless the Bride ’’ and Love’s Last Word is 
Spoken, and very nice they are too (H.M.V. 
BD1204). 

Time May Change, from ‘‘ Maid to Measure,” 
looks like becoming one of the hit tunes of the 
year, and Archie Lewis made a good choice 
in being among the first to record it. Full 
marks on all scores for this side. When Your 
Hair Has Turned to Silver on the reverse is not 
so well chosen (Parlophone F2294). 

The Five Smith Brothers step outside the 
usual run of titles and sing The Cobbler and 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie on Parlophone 
F2293. 

Other vocal discs listed are: Julie and 
Forever Amber, Tony Martin (H.M.V. Bg649) ; 
I Want To Be Loved and If My Heart had a 
Window, Beryl Davis (H.M.V. Bg648) ; 
Dick Haymes and The Andrews Sisters, 
Teresa and My Sin (Brunswick 03860) ; Dick 
Haymes, Whai’ll I Do and Little White Lies 
(Brunswick 03883) ; When Day is Done and 
Carolina Moon, Perry Como (H.M.V. BD1202); 
Heartbreaker and I’m Looking Over a Four Leaf 
Clover, The Merry Melody Makers (H.M.V. 
BD1203) ; Monte Rey, Donkey Serenade and 
Lady of Spain (Columbia DB2413) ; Ride Red 
Ride and The Gaucho Serenade, The Charioteers 
(Columbia DB2419); Frederick Ferrari, 
Love Descended Like an Angel and My Love is 
only for You (Parlophone R3113) ; Al Jolson, 
If I only had a Match and Let Me Sing and I’m 
Happy (Brunswick 03866); Hoagy Car- 
michael, A Tune for Humming and I’m a’comin’ 
a’courtin’? Corabelle (Brunswick 03861) ; The 
Mills Brothers, I'll Never Make the Same 
Mistake Again and I’m Sorry (Brunswick 03869) ; 
Kate Smith, Tomorrow and Ask Anyone Who 
Knows (MGM128) ; Vera Lynn, When You 
Awake and Penthouse Serenade (Decca F8866) ; 
Once Upon a Winter Time and You Can’t Be True 
Dear (Decca F8883); The Street Singer 
Lay My Head Beneath a Rose and Silver Threads 
Among the Gold (Decca F8878) ; Marta and Home 
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on Decca, F8870; Sam Browne, An Old 
Sombrero and Pianissimo (Decca F8880) ; Laroo 
Lilli Bolero and Reflection on the Water (F8881) ; 
The Wishing Waltz and Pals of the Lonesome Trail 
(F8862) ; Denny Dennis, Glen Echo and If 
You Ever Need a Friend (Decca F8873) ; Eddie 
Cantor, Margie and Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me 
(Brunswick 03880) ; Danny Kaye, St. Louis 
Blues and Ballin’ the Jack (Brunswick 03888) 
with[the Andrews Sisters, Big Brass Band and 
It?s a Quiet Town (Brunswick 03886) ; The 
Ames Brothers, Tell Me a Story and If You 
Had All the World (Brunswick 03887) ; Helen 
Forrest, I Don’t Care and I’ll Dance at Your 
Wedding (MGM124); Josef Locke, When 
You Were Sweet Sixteen and Count Your Blessings 
(Columbia DB2409). 


DANCE 

Joe Loss makes the best version of Teresa 
to date, well played in slow tempo with a gooc 
vocal from Howard Jones. The coupling is 
Laroo Laroo Lilli Bolero, a waltz with a pleasant 
tune and rather pointless lyric (H.M.V. BD 
6008). Geraldo plays Teresa and uses the 
alternative arrangement in which both male 
and female vocalists take the chorus. Once Upon 
a Winter Time forms the coupling on Parlophone 
F2296. 

Those who like rhythmical drumming will 
enjoy Night Must Fall and The Rocks Set In, both 
composed and played by Ben Edwards and 
his music (Regal MR38o5). 

Only one side of Harry James’ disc was 
available. September Song, from the film 
“ Knickerbocker Holiday,” features the usual 
trumpet chorus from the leader. The missing 
side carries Misirlou (Columbia DB2414). 

Harry Roy gives us a new recording of 
Canadian Capers, not so good as the version from 
his old band recorded about fifteen years ago, 
although the recording has of course improved 
beyond measure. Piano Madness, the coupling, 
is all that its name implies (Decca F8884). 
Very poor recording ruins You Don’t Have to 
Know the Language, played by Tex Beneke. A 
pity because it’s a fine number and the playing 
is good. But Beautiful on the other side is better, 
but does not”come up to standard (H.M.V. 
BD1205). ' 

Lou Preager makes an almost strict tempo 
recording of Oh! My Aching Heart and I’m 
A-Comin’ A-Courtin’. In the first Paul Rich takes 
the vocal while the Sunnysiders swing cheer- 
fully through{the second (Columbia FB2403) 

The Latin-American section finds Edmundo 
Ros playing three Sambas and a Marcha. 
Brazil and Rio de janeiro are on Decca F8869 
and Majana is joined with Zacatecas on F8882. 

Oscar Rabin plays the new Billy Reid 
number, Lonesome Lane, and joins with it Oh! 
My Achin’ Heart on Parlophone F2297. 

Of the three discs from Guy Lombardo 
the best is Thoughtless and I’ll Dance at Your 
Wedding on Brunswick 03868. 

Brilliant recording makes Roberto Inglez’s 
Temptation and Andalucia well worth hearing, 
quite apart from the general excellence of the 
playing (Parlophone R3112). “ 

Another setting of Teresa comes from Jimmy 
Leach and his organolians, coupled with 
I May Be Wrong, featured in the film “ Wall- 
flower ’’ (Columbia FB34co). The Skyrockets 
play the Billy Reid tune After All and I'd Give a 
Million Tomorrows on H.M.V. BD6o010. 


STRICT TEMPO DANCE MUSIC 
Victor Silvester, Paradise (waltz), Time to 
Dance (quick-step) (Columbia FB3401); Victor 
Silvester’s Strings for Dancing, Sambrero 
(Samba), Pepita (Samba) (Columbia FB3402) ; 
Josephine Bradley, Auld Lang Syne (waltz), 
Happy Birthday (fast waltz) (Decca F8861). 
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TECHNICAL REPORT 


The GRAMOPHONE 


ELECTROGRAM DE LUXE 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


SPECIFICATION : 
H.M.V. ELECTROGRAM DE LUXE 
MODEL 3000 


Overall Size—Console 2 ft. gin. high, 1 ft. 11 in. 
wide, 1 ft. 7 in. deep. Loudspeaker—3 ft. 
7 in. high, 3 ft. 2 in. wide, 1 ft. 7 in. deep. 

For A.C. Mains—200-250 v. 50 c. Consump- 
tion 160 VA. 


Finish— Walnut. 

Frequency range—30-15,000 cps. 

Power Output—10 watts with less than 1% 
distortion, 20 watts maximum. 

Pick-Up No. 15 Lightweight Magnetic. 
Fitted to autochanger with optional manual 
control. 


Loudspeakers—Two elliptical for Bass and 
Middle. One Ribbon Tweeter. 


Controls—Volume, Bass, Noise Filter, and 
On-Off Switch. 
Price—£278/5/- plus Purchase Tax £:20/11/6 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY 
LIMITED. 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX 





I do not think there can be a better introduc- 
tion for this instrument than that which appears 
on the title page of the booklet issued by the 
makers—“ An instrument which, with appro- 
priate records, brings the Gramophone to the 
very point of perfection.”’ 


It must be nearly two years since I first heard 
the prototype of this magnificent machine in 
poeration, since when it has been developed 
from a laboratory instrument to a simply 
operated machine that gives superb quality of 
reproduction, from modern recordings, and at 
the same time brings out the best from older 
discs. It is perhaps only fair to say that it also 
shows up the worst features of poor recordings, 
features that with a less perfect reproducer are 
sometimes glossed over or missed. 

As will be seen the Electrogram is comprised 
of two entirely separate units—the Console 
containing the record changer and amplifier, 
and the Loudspeaker. 

Technically the specification is most interest- 
ing from all angles. Starting with the record 
changer, this is a modified version of the unit 
fitted to all post-war H.M.V. Radiograms,which 
plays eight 10 in. or 12 in. records, unmixed. 
A newly developed pick-up is fitted with gimbal 
mounting for free movement, and the auto- 
change mechanism can be disconnected by the 
movement of one switch, allowing manual 
operation at will. 

Two separate chassis at the bottom of the 
Console contain the amplifier circuits, which use 
nine valves to achieve the object of the designers. 
From the pickup the input goes to a matching 
transformer via a filter network, which removes 
the resonance caused when steel needles are in 
use. This filter tuned to 8000 cps is cut out by 
a switch on the amplifier chassis when a sapphire 
stylus isin use. The first amplifier valve is used 
for bass correction and uses an output circuit 
tuned to 70 cps. The second stage is similar 
but here the resonant circuit isjtuned to 105 cps 





The Reproducer, which is remotely controlled from the operating Console. 











The operating Console which also contains the 
automatic record changing mechanism. 


and is adjustable for gain by the bass control on 
the panel. 

From this stage the signal goes via the gain 
control ‘to the second chassis, the next valve 
being a cathode follower stage which has in its 
output the filter circuits provided for noise 
control. An eight-position switch gives sharp 
cut off at 12000-4000 cps in 1000 cps steps. 
After this, the circuit becomes conventional, a 
single valve feeding into a pair of phase changers 
and thence to push-pull output tetrodes. 

The speaker arrangements are of great 
interest, representing the logical development of 
multi-speaker combinations for wide band 
reproduction. A cross-over filter of normal 
design splits the output from the amplifier, the 
lower and middle register passing to two 
elliptical moving coil speakers of different 
sizes, one 134 in. on the major axis and the 
other 10} in. 

The upper register above 5000 cps is fed to a 
ribbon speaker of novel design. The sound 
producing diaphragm and the actuating 
mechanism are one and the same—a light 
aluminium ribbon suspended between the poles 
of a powerful permanent magnet. A short horn 
loads the ribbon and transfers the movement to 
the air. 

The acoustical treatment of the speaker 
enclosure is very thorough. A considerable 
amount of cross-bracing is employed to prevent 
resonance and the ribbon tweeter is entirely 
enclosed in a separate compartment, packed 
with cotton-wool, similar material being used to 
cover most of the interior surfaces. 

The amplifier has a frequency range of 30- 
15000 cps, being flat between 40-13000 cps, a 
range that is not in itself exceptional, nor for 
that matter is the power output of 20 watts 
total power available with 10 watts as the point 
at which the distortion reaches 1%. Radio 
input at low impedance (5 ohms) can be fed 
into the circuit after the tone control networks, 
if needed. 

Turning now to the performance, let me say 
here and now that this is not a machine that 
can be judged in one short session, and we had 
several spells of listening before reaching our 
conclusions. A wide variety of records was 
taken, and old as well as new issues went on the 
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turntable in an attempt to reproduce as far as 
possible the conditions to which the Electrogram 
will be subjected in normal homes. To start 
off, we borrowed a copy of a test disc made at 
Abbey Wood, which is made up of a variety of 
percussion instruments, each recorded first with 
a limited range equivalent to pre-war quality 
and then wide-range of modern high fidelity 
standard. To say the difference is startling is 
rather an understatement ; it is quite difficult 
to believe that the instruments are the same in 
each case, and that only the recorded range 
changes. ’ : 

As a comparison, the same record was played 
on a good gramophone of 1937 vintage and it 
was difficult to hear any difference between 
narrow and wide range sections, a sure proof of 
the amount lost by the majority of reproducers 
when playing modern discs. 

Returning to the Electrogram, we tried this 
disc with both steel and sapphire points, using 
the filter switch in the correct position for each. 
The sapphire gave more top frequencies, and 
added an edge to the extreme highs that was 
not available with the steel. In this connection, 
it should be said that this particular record is 
made of a material that is non-standard and 
more homogeneous than the normal shellac— 
hence surface noise is almost absent even when 
the filter is wide open in position 1. A selection 
of standard pressings demanded various degrees 
of top cut off depending on the surface noise 
present, but it was an interesting experience to 
find that even when the surface noise was fairly 
high, it had a smooth quality that made it easy 
to ignore in favour of the extended range and 
the added realism. 

The combination of the variable bass control 
and the noise filter gave a wide variety of choice 
in selecting the optimum conditions for any 
recording and room acoustics. Generally 
speaking, orchestral and vocal recordings 
needed only a small amount of bass lift for good 
tonal balance, but dance selections demanded 
maximum in most cases to give a well empha- 
sised rhythm, the complete absence of the usual 
speaker resonance cutting down the apparent 
strength of the lower register. 

In this connection, it may be well to point 
out how different is the bass produced by a good 
speaker combination from the usual thump- 
thump of the eight or ten inch unit fitted to 
standard radiograms. In the latter, the strong 
resonance at around 1oocps colours the lower 
register, all notes in the lower bass tending to 
come out as 100 cps. In the Electrogram one 
feels inclined at first to turn the bass control too 
high, but after a short time, it is realised that 
all bass notes are there in correct proportions, 
even with control settings around 3-4, and that 
the really low notes go down almost to the point 
where they are felt rather than heard. 

At the other end of the scale, as stated above, 
the treble control is a step switch, which gives 
sharp cut off of all frequencies above the 
selected point. On recently produced discs, we 
found it desirable in most cases to play with the 
control set for the widest range even though 
this gave increased hiss. On old records, where 
the range recorded did not extend much beyond 
6000 cps, the switch can be set on position 6— 
this gives all the music available on the record, 
and at the same time eliminates any unwanted 
noise above the cut-off. Similar remarks apply 
to modern recordings of some types—vocals 
and some instruments do not extend to the full 
range of the equipment and here again, the 
filter allows of noise reduction without loss of 
quality. 

Naturally enough, the room acoustics play a 
large part in the reproduction qualities of any 
equipment, and the Electrogram is no exception. 
With a large room in which the speaker can be 


at a fair distance from the Console, the realism 
should be considerably enhanced if only because 
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An artist’s impression of the Electrogram in use. 


the surface hiss would be less obvious. 

A number of minor criticisms arose during 
the course of our tests, of which the following 
are the most important. Firstly, the Console is, 
in my opinion, about g in.-12 in. too high, it 
being impossible to operate comfortably sitting 
down. Secondly, and this is allied to L, the 
depth of the well containing the mechanism is 
too deep for easy operation, and difficult to 
clean out (this latter point was raised by the 
ladies). Third point, the record change 
mechanisms does not seem to be 100 per cent. 
reliable from the changing standpoint—quite 
often it refused to function until the “ stop” 
button was pushed. Finally, the lid design is 


such that. any needle talk is freely transmitted 
to the listener—a feature that can be annoying 
to anyone sitting close to the Console. 

None of these faults seriously detract from 
the very important contribution which this 
machine makes to the advancement of recorded 
music, and are quite unimportant when viewed 
against the background of the engineering skill 
which has gone.into its production. 

No doubt the future will bring forth even 
more perfect reproducers, but I doubt in all 
seriousness whether any future development 
will bring such a marked improvement as this 
equipment shows over anythi hitherto 
available to the public. 





OLD WINE INTO NEW BOTTLES 


By V. S. HOMEWOOD 


URING recent months, the H.M.V. Electro- 

gram De Luxe has made its introductory 
bows at several public demonstrations. Bristol, 
Leicester and Nottingham were among the 
places visited, and at the last named, in the 
spacious Albert Hall, the new reproducer was 
quite capable of making some 1,800 people 
believe in the existence of Transients (blessed 
word !), 

As was to be expected, the Electrogram gave 
some really magnificent performances of modern 
extended range recordings, and the special 
demonstration record of six percussion instru- 
ments, prepared by Mr. W. S. Barrell of the 
E.M.I. Studios, and known affectionately at 
Hayes as the Barrell Symphony, Op. 1, created 
quite a sensation. This record, which was first 
heard at a lecture given at the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers over four years ago, has 
six separate bands, each dealing with a dance 
orchestra percussion “‘ instrument.’’ These are 
the snare drum, dance cymbals, maracas, 
triangle, castenets and tambourine. For the 


first part of each band the recording character- 
istic cut off at 6,000 cycles ; for the second part 
the system was wide open. 

The volume control remained constant 
throughout the whole of the recording, and it is 
interesting to note that the level on the record 
increased very considerably when recording 
under the wide range conditions, showing that a 
considerable amount of energy is contained in 
the higher frequencies. This was particularly 
evident in the recording of the maracas. 

Naturally, the audience had a preconceived 
notion that the new reproducer, while doing 
justice to full range recordings, would, because 
of its extreme sensitivity, tend to render older 
recordings obsolete. 

The writer of this article, who was the 
lecturer, set out to dispel this idea by playing 
a number of the older records, some of which 
had figured in best seller lists from time to time, 
and with which it could be assumed that a 
portion of the audiences would be familiar. It 
was proved conclusively that the Electrogram 
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discovered new beauties in these older records 
that had hitherto remained dormant. It was 
further evident that the technique of recording 
had been far in advance of the means of repro- 
duction, and that (wear excepted) it was a case 
of “ new lamps for old.” 

Once the audiences had sensed that they 
were in for a good evening, and had settled 
down to enjoy the experience of the Electro- 
gram, the applause after the items approx- 
imated to what one would expect after a 
comparable “live”? performance, and the 
older records had their full share of that 
applause. 

Among these older recordings were: Miliza 
Kerjus singing the Adam Variations on Ah! vous 
dirai-je Maman, attributed to Mozart, but 
sounding very like Baa, Baa, Black Sheep (H.M.V. 
C2688, issued 1934); George Thalben-Ball 
playing the organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
of Bach (H.M.V. C2610, issued 1933) ; John 
McCormack singing The Garden where the 
Praties Grow (H.M.V. DA1171, issued 1931) ; 
Espafia (Chabrier), played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham (Col. LX880, issued 1940) ; and the 
Scherzo from Litolff’s Concerto Symphonique, 
played by Irene Scharrer with orchestra (Col. 
DB1267, issued 1931). 

Time did not permit a more numerous 
selection of these older recordings, but the 
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examples played carried the conviction that 
the reproduction on the Electrogram was 
limited only by the quality of the original 
recording and the condition of the record itself. 
If good, it became better; but if bad, then 
nothing could be done about it. 

At subsequent demonstrations acoustic re- 
cordings, including a Caruso of 1907, were 
heard. The result was excellent, and even a 


Stage setting at the Litile 
Theatre, Leicester, for the 
Electrogram demonstration 
given in cenjunction with 
Messrs. H. Russell and 
Son Lid., Leicester. 
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blistered old pre-label 7-inch Berliner record of a 
banjo duet, Dixie Medley (No. 6332, made in 
1901), suffered a rare seachange. 

After one of the recitals a member of the 
audience said to me, ‘‘ Well, I suppose that 
that’s about as good as we shall ever get.” 

Perhaps . . . but “ ever’’ is a long time, and 
I seem to have heard the same remark several 
times during the last twenty-five years or so. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The International 


(Oliver Durrel, 


Record Book (New 
Edition) by.David Hall. 
New York, 1948, $7.50). 

The Record Book, I think, justifies its claim 
to be “ the best available guide to fine recorded 
music.” This portly volume of 1,394 pages is 
reasonably comprehensive—it contains par- 
ticulars of a number of deleted records—the 
judgments passed on the various composers are 
well balanced although they will not, naturally, 
always command agreement, and there is a 
considerable amount of valuable information 
about the quality of the actual recordings listed, 
both in regard to interpretation and repro- 
duction. The lengthy annotated catalogue is 
preceded by some wise words on the building 
up of a record library and its problems, and I 
much appreciated the catholic sympathies of 
the editor and his assistants. The gramophile, 
of all people, should not get stuck in a groove 
and become in thrall to a small group of 
favoured composers when there are so many 
worlds for him to conquer. 

It is inevitable that some small errors 
should have crept into the historical sur- 
vey of the different periods of music. 
Victoria did not write Responses for Ash 
Wednesday but for Wednesday in Holy Week 
(page 11), a fact which is correctly stated under 
his name later in the book; O vos omnes, 
Tenebrae factae sunt, and Vere languores nostros 
(which should probably be entitled Ecce 
vidimus eum) are all Holy Week Responsories, 
while Popule meus is not, as stated under 
Palestrina, a Responsory but should be styled 
Improperia (Reproaches). Josquin des Pres’ 
Ave vera virginitas is the same motet as Ave 
coelorum Domina, but the Dijon choir only 
recorded the latter section and not the whole 
motet, as did the Strasbourg choir. 

Pope Gregory certainly did not collect, and 
probably did not codify, the body of Gregorian 
Chant existing in his day, and most decidedly 
the Latin text does not alone dictate ‘“‘the meter 
or rhythm.”’ Mr. Hall’s expressed admiration 
for the Solemes recordings should have saved 
him from this error. His eleventh page, in fact, 
stands in some need of revision. 


_ I cannot pretend to have checked up the 
information on every page of the book but I 
feel sure that it is, on the whole, as accurate as 
the many record reviews are informative, and I 
congratulate Mr. Hall on a fine achievement 
which must have taken months of hard labour. 

(It would be a great convenience if, in future 
editions, the top of each page gave information 
of the composer with which it dealt.) 


Covent Garden by Desmond Shawe-Taylor. 
Chamber Music by A. Hyatt King. The 
World of Music series, illustrated. (Max 
Parrish & Co., 6s. each.). 

The two new additions to this delightful 
series are worthy of their predecessors. Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor has not only a most readable and 
entertaining style but communicates to us on 
every page his vivid enthusiasm for a subject 
about which he has wide knowledge and 
experience. I was particularly glad to find him 
paying a warm tribute to the historical value of 
the gramophone record in this matter of the 
opera. What memories his chapter on the 
years 1914-1939 evoke! I cannot agree that 
Delia Reinhardt was the best Octavian of the 
early years if he includes the first performances 
of Der Rosenkavalier in this country for I would 
prefer to her, excellent though she was, both 
Eva van der Osten and Maria Olszewska! And 
Claire Dux sailed up to Sophie’s high notes with 
even greater ease and beauty than Elizabeth 
Schumann. But, if these are matters of friendly 
dispute, we shall probably all agree that Lotte 
Lehmann remains the perfect Marschallin. 
This reminds me that some of the illustrations 
in the Covent Garden volume are disap- 
pointing. The one of Lotte Lehmann, in the 
déshabille of Act 1, and a too prominent Black 
Boy, should have given place to the Marschallin 
in all the glory of her appearance in Act 3: and 
I have no desire to be reminded of the wishy- 
washy setting of the first act shown to us in the 
recent production at Covent Garden. 

In his last chapter, “‘ The prospect before us,”’ 
Mr. Shawe-Taylor grows critical and rightly 
reminds us and the present management, that 
““opera is a composite art, and one of its 


‘by Elizabeth Schumann. 


principal attractions has always been the thrill 
of a great voice greatly used. This is a truth 
which no opera house in the world can safely 
neglect : least of all Covent Garden, which has 
been for a hundred years the home of the 
greatest singing in the world.” 

Mr. Hyatt King, dealing with a less pictur- 
esque subject, has a more difficult task but his 
account of the birth and progress of Chamber 
Music, enchantingly illustrated, is very well 
informed and most interesting. He makes no 
allusion to the fact that the gramophone is more 
sympathetic to this medium than to any other 
and does not therefore mention the splendid 
series of Haydn quartet recordings, which are 
one of the best things the gramophone has ever 
done. Some of his judgments are odd. I have 
never thought of the tranquil Adagio (the middle 
section apart) of Schubert’s great C major 
string quintet as representing a ‘“‘ mood of 
black, resigned despair . . . one of the most 
terrifying things in all chamber music,’’ and 
surely Bartok’s quartets are not profound and 
original works solely by reason of their 
** originality of style and construction and in 
novel treatment of stringed instruments.’’ The 
statement, with which I agree, that Bartok is 
the Beethoven of the twentieth century needed 
a little more light thrown on it. It is also not 
accurate to say that Dvordk’s idiom is unmis- 
takable in all his eight string quartets. The 
early works are often far from original in 
rhythm or melody. It is, of course, exceedingly 
difficult to avoid generalisations in books of 
such small compass and all of us who write 
about music lay ourselves open, sooner or 
later, to this charge. 

I see that among the volumes announced to 
be ready soon is one on “‘ The German Song,” 

It should prove of 
exceptional interest. A.R 





INDEX AND BINDING FOR 
VOLUME XXV 

The Index for Volume 25 will be ready in 
July. The supply will be limited, and we are 
now accepting orders. The price is 2s., post 
free, for orders received before July rst, or 
after that date, if still available, 2s. 6d., an 
Binding Cases 2/9. All remittances should be 
sent to 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 
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THE ARMCHAIR CRITIC 


E VEN the longest record runs some time to an end and the keenest enthusiast 1s sometimes 

too lazy to put on another. Then ts the time to pick up the latest book by Dr. Percy Scholes, 
“ The Mirror of Music,” which tells the story of 100 years of musical progress in England as 
reflected in the pages of the “‘ Musical Times.” 


Not only 1s there instruction and amusement to be obtained by gazing into this mirror, 
there is also pictorial interest and delight in the shape of 118 plates with 450 pictures. With 
its comprehensive index, the book is a most valuable reference work besides being an instructive 
and entertaining narrative by the author of the ‘‘ Oxford Companion to Music.” 


This 1s what the reviewer of this journal has to say about 1t ! 

“* These ave the most maddeningly beguiling books ever printed, I think. Herve is endless interest for the amateur 
and the professional, for the seeker of curiosities and the delving musicologist. You can get your money's worth from 
the ‘ Mirror’ in instruction or in gay entertainment.” 

And tn “‘ Music and Letters’’ we read ! 


“* No doubt these two volumes could have been compressed into one ; but that would have made them unwieldy 


for a bedside book—and we may be sure that musicians and music-lovers for many a long week to come will retire to rest 
with one or the other.”’ 


In two volumes—52s. 6d. net 


NOVELLO & COMPANY LTD. and OXFORDjUNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Can distortion be eliminated? Not quite 

of course, but it can be reduced to a minimum by 

the use of loudspeakers which will introduce as little 
discolouration as possible—well designed 


loudspeakers—Vitavox loudspeakers in fact. 











CONSOLE REPRODUGER MODEL KC10 


Designed for better listening in the home, the 


KC10 Console Reproducer incorporates the 


K12/10 12 in. moving coil loudspeaker in an MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND EQUIPM ENT 


acoustically damped, totally enclosed, cabinet 

of optimum dimensions. The walnut veneered 

cabinet is hand polished and fitted with an VITAVOX LIMITED 

anodised aluminium grille. PRICE 20 Gns. Westmorlan Rd., London, N.W.9. England Grams : Vitavox, London, England 
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SOUND SALES 


J A CUSTOMER’S 


7 — TRIBUTE TO 


“SOUND SALES ” 
“ The results and quality of reproduction 
exceed anything I anticipated to be 
possible, and I am absolutely delighted.” 
April, 1948 


AMPLIFIER. Readers of 
The Gramophone will be par- 
ticularly interested in the 
“Sound Sales” 6 - watt 
amplifier, specially designed 
for the “quality” enthusiast. 
It is a development of the 
famous ‘‘ Wireless World” 
quality amplifier, has a fre- 
quency characteristic of plus 
or minus 1.5 d.b. from 20 to 
10,000 cycles, a hum level of 
less than one-millionth of 





Other models full gain, input sensitivity of 
12-14 watts ... £20 140 0.5 v., and is fitted with a 
35 watts £28 15 0 quality output transformer, 
50 watts £34 10 0 providing secondary outputs 


3, 6, 15, and 30 ohms. 
Price £15.16.3 


(Cases charged £3 extra, refundable onreturn) 


FEEDER UNITS available 
as follows. Full specification 
free on request. 


DX Plus 1—present stock 
£17.5.0 (saving £8 tax) 


DX Plus 7—present stock 
£38.15.8 (saving over {3 
tax) 


(Cases charged as above) 


TONE CONTROL UNITS. 
Calibrated controls allow the 
musical frequency spectrum 
to be divided into three 
channels at varying degrees 
of intensity and provide full 
tone compensation. Suitable 
for insertion between pick-up 
and amplifier, microphone 
and amplifier, or radio unit 
and amplifier. 





Type T.C. £9.1.2 
Type TC. .. £11.7.9 
NON-MAGNETIC 


TURNTABLES, £2.0.3 


VALLANCE $ 


VALLANCE & DAVISON LTD. 
144 BRIGGATE, LEEDS 1 _ Tel. 29428/9 
32a Cambridge Street, Harrogate 
16 Leeming Street, Mansfield 
53 High Street, Scunthorpe 
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THE MUSIC OF 


WILLIAM WALTON 


VOL. ‘I 


(Musica! Pilgrim Series) 


The Second Edition is 
Now Ready 


, 3s. net 





| sone eae 36 Soho Sq. London w.i 
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RECORDS 


Comprehensive stocks of records of every 
type—Operas, Symphonies, Light Music, 
Dance, Swing, etc. At Levy’s you can listen 
in comfort and be assured of every courtesy 
and attention. 


RADIOGRAMS 


and 


TELEVISION 


All the latest models, all the best makes, 
and the speediest deliveries. You are 
cordially invited to inspect our stock with- 
out obligation. 


GRAMOPHONES 


and 


PLAYING TABLES 


We strongly advise our friends to buy now. 
The latest. drive to increase exports is 
almost certain to reduce supplies once more. 
We are always happy to arrange demon- 
strations. 


9 
Estd. ery 1890 


Tel. 19, High Street 
ROYal 4656 Whitechapel, E.1 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It has long been difficult to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So— short letters, please, so that we 
can give more of them and cover a wider field. The 
Editor does not necessarily agree with any view, 
expressed in letters printed, Address: The Editor, 
Tur GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. : 
Enrique Jorda 

When first Enrique Jorda’s name was men- 
tioned as being in the running for the position of 
Cape Town’s new musical director and con- 
ductor of the Municipal Orchestra the only 
thing we knew about him were the three Decca 
records he made with Clifford Curzon of De 
Falla’s “ Nights in the Gardens of Spain.” 
These records had impressed local music lovers 
greatly. | The short biographical reference 
which appeared in your review at the time, 
helped to give us an idea of this conductor. 

Shortly before Jorda’s arrival in South 
Africa in January, Cape Town music lovers 
were invited to attend a meeting of the Cape 
Recorded Music Society, where we played 
various recordings made by Jorda, recordings 
which had been flown specially out from 
England for this purpose. The general opinion 
at that time was unanimous that here we were 
getting a musician of outstanding ability. The 
programme included the first movement of 
the Brahms D minor Piano Concerto, and the 
Haydn Symphony Number 88 in G. On 
February 19th, Mr. Jorda gave his first concert 
in Cape Town, after which the number 
of subscribers jumped from about 400 to 1,000, 
and lists had to be closed to give non-subscribers 
a chance to get admission to the Symphony 
Concerts. 

As soon as Mr. Jorda had taken over the 
orchestra which, for these concerts, is aug- 
mented by members of the orchestra of the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, there 
was a marked change in our musical life. 

The fortnightly Thursday Symphony Con- 
certs, as well as the regular Sunday night 
popular concerts, are packed out, and the 
orchestra have never played in better form; 
whereas previously the Sunday night concerts 
included the most popular of popular classics, 
audiences are now treated to concertos, sym- 
phonies, etc., just as at the fortnightly concerts. 

I think that Jorda’s records have greatly 
assisted to introduce him to us, actually about 
four months before he took charge; another 
feather in the cap of the gramophone. 

Cape Town. Hans KRAMER. 


From the Beginning 


The trials and tribulations in publishing 300 
issues of any periodical over twenty-five years 
can fully be understood only by those who have 
performed this feat. 

The real measure of your contribution to the 
gramophonic world, both as a factual survey of 
record releases and developments and as a 
stimulus to improved technical quality, can 
best be appreciated by those of us fortunate 
enough to have acquired every issue of The 
Gramophone from No. 1 April (for May) 1923. 

To browse among the first few numbers is 
instructive and amusing. The Flamephone 
instrument using gas jets is compared with the 
Orchestraphone and Kestraphone; Hilaire 
Belloc writes delightful Epigramophones ; such 
names as Francis Brett Young, Ivor Novello, 
Oliver St. John Gogarty, and Frank Swinnerton 
(whose ‘‘ Defence of the Gramophone ”’ shows 
that it was still suspect and regarded merely 
as a toy by many music-lovers) besprinkle the 
pages. Capt. H. T. Barnett expatiates on 
sound boxes and needles, the forerunner of the 
brothers G. and P. Wilson’s later contributions 
on technical aspects of sound recording and 
reproduction. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


So one could go on referring to exciting and 
interesting articles and contributors, but space 
forbids. Sincere congratulations to everyone 
concerned from myself, and on behalf ‘of the 
President, Committee and members of the 
British Sound Recording Association on this 
happy occasion. May you sustain this good 
work and reach your Golden Jubilee. 

London, W.C.1. DonaLp W. ALDovs. 
(Hon. Technical Secretary 
British Sound Recording Association.) 


As one of your original readers, I should like to 
offer you my congratulations and thanks on the 
completion of the 25th volume of THE Gramo- 
PHONE. 

The first volume coincided with my first 
gramophone and, from the beginning, THE 
GRAMOPHONE has been my principal guide in 
building up my collection. Having a limited 
amount to spend on records, it has always been 
important that I should make few mistakes in 
my choice of recordings, and THE Gramo- 
PHONE has rarely let me down. 

I still have from those early days a few 
records, a sort of “‘ hard core,”’ for, as improve- 
ments in recording technique render most older 
records obsolete, there remain some _ per- 
formances that shine through the imperfections 
and cannot be cast aside. Gervase Elwes, 
Muriel Brunskill’s early electric “‘ Sea Pictures,” 
Elizabeth Schumann’s early records and other 
vocal records are still played. Most of my 
orchestral and instrumental records are of later 
date, but an odd one retained here and there 
makes an interesting comparison with the 
modern product, and often surprises when 
heard on the latest reproducer. 

I hope that another twenty-five years will see 
me still reading my GRAMOPHONE, rather a 
fatter one I trust, and hobbling round to the 
nearest dealer to badger him for W.R.A’s, 
A.R’s or the Editor’s latest ‘* must.”’ 

Good luck to you for the next 300 numbers. 

Edgware. F. G. S. JerrRies. 


(Thanks to these and all other readers who 
have written to us in similar generous letters. 
—Ep.) 


Recordings Wanted 


It has been for some time a growing matter 
of concern to us that, apart from the H.M.V. 
Society devoted to his works which is obviously 
out of reach of the ordinary income, Sibelius 
is by no means satisfactorily represented in the 
record catalogues, especially with regard to the 
symphonies. May we therefore suggest that 
there is an increasing demand, as Sibelius 
becomes more widely recognised as the most 
prominent composer of our time, for a series of 
recordings of the symphonies, the tone poems 
and, equally important, the songs and chamber 
works, under British auspices and by British 
artists. 

We feel that, for the symphonies and others 
orchestral works, the conductor who is eminently 
qualified as an interpreter of Sibelius’ music, is 
Basil Cameron, both by virtue of his long 
experience in the world of music generally 
and, more particularly,tof his association over 
many years with the composer himself. 

London, S.W.1. Puiuip Batu, 

GerorFrreY W. Briacs. 


There have recently been at least two record- 
ings of works arranged for two pianos ; could 
we not now have one of Mozart’s original 
Sonata for two pianos in D major (K.448) ? 


Einstein says of this work that it is “ one of 


the most profound and mature of Mozart’s 
compositions,” but perhaps too it is one of the 
most attractive and easily appreciated of his 
chamber music works. 


Winchester. ANTHONY CULIEN. 
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CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


The information is given for the interest of readers 
only, and the records mentioned are not available in Great 
Britain, with a few exceptions. 

SCANDINAVIAN AND BELGIAN H.M.V. 
(Mainly pressed in England for export) 
Z286-7—Piano Concerto, C major (S. E Tar h &. 
a aoe and Copenhagen Phil. Orch., cond. S. C. 
elumb. 


Z293—Messiah—He was despised... . Elsa Sigfuss and 


Copenhagen Castle Chamber Orch., cond. M. 
Wildike. 
DA5256-7—Concerto grosso, D major, Op. 6, No. 7 


— E. M. Bruun and J. Koppel, violins ; 

. A. Svendsen, ’cello ; and the same orch, and cond. 

X7207—Two Swedish Folk-songs (arr. Svendsen): Du 
gamla, du fria; Allt under himlens feste. Same 
orch. and cond. 

JO52—Two Arabesques (Debussy). T. Risselin, piano. 

JO56—Bruyeres ; La fille aux cheveux de lin (Debussy). 
The same. 

Z7000-3 (Auto.)—Symphony No. 2 (Nielsen). Danish 
Radio Orch., cond. T. y Boned 

DA5255—Three songs (Weyse), Copenhagen Boys’ 
Choir, cond. M. Woldike. 

X7389—Romance (N. Bjorkander); Marcia, from 
Serenade, Op. 11 (Dag Wiren). Jelvings Ensemble. 

DA11000—Romans i moll, from film ‘‘ Brott i Sol” 
C. Wildman). S. Ehrling (piano) and Royal Opera 

rch., cond. Wildman. 

X7378—Pantomime (Falla-Kochanshi) ; Caprice, Op. 1, 
No. 5 (Paganini-Mactewshi). 

X7379—Sarabande, from Partita D minor (Bach); 
Humoresk (Tor Aulin). Both, Endré Wolf (violin), 
A. Wolf (piano). 

DB5289-90—Concerto, D minor (Bach). 


E. M. Bruun 
and J. Koppel (violins) and 
ik 


astle Chamber Orch. 


cond. W6) e. 

DA5260-1—Divertimento, B flat, K270 (Mozart), for 
wind instruments. V. Wolsing, H. C. Woldbye, I. 
Mikkelsen, W. Breidahl, K. Roikjer and C Bloch. 

Z294—Andante lamentoso (Nielsen) ; Funeral march for 
Bertel Thorvaldsen (J. P. E. Hartmann). Danish 
Radio Orch. members, cond. Launy Grondahl. 

2Z295-6—Carnival in Paris (Svendsen), 3 sides ; Maskar- 
ade Overture (Nielsen). Danish Radio Orch., cond 


Malko. 
Z297—Suite No. 2 for small orchestra (Stravinsky). The 


same. 

DA5258-9—Music for 5 wind instruments, Op. 19 (Vagn 
Holmboe) The “ 1932”’ Wind quintet. 

Works of Geri.rd Tersmeden, ‘‘ The Swedish 
rshwin °’ 

X7395—Magnolia; Prelude. S. Ehrling (piano) and 
members of Royal Opera Orch., cond. C. Wildman. 

Z314—Eldorado—orchestra as above; Begu‘ne, from 
“* Negresco ’’—Orch., cond. G. Theselius. 


DANISH COLUMBIA 

LDX1—Prelude and Fugue, C minor (Bach); L. 
Selbiger, harpsichord; Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Dream, Nocturne, L.P.O., cond. Beecham. (Illus- 
trative record to Rosenberg’s book, “ Find 
Melodien.”’) 

LDX2—Oboe Concerto, F minor (Telemann). V. Wolsing 
and Danish Radio Chamber orch., cond. Wéldike. 

LDX7000-2 (Auto.)—Clarinet Concerto (Nielsen). L 
Cahusac and Copenhagen Opera Orch., cond. J. 
Frandsen. 

LDX3—Sonatina (Honegger) ; Canzonetta (Pierne). L. 
Cahusac (clarinet), Folmer Jensen (piano). 

DD512—Sonatas, E major and D minor (Scarlatti). L. 
Selbiger (harpsichord). 





Considered by most. people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market. 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal! Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium ... “a 12 for 2/11 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red ‘ie Sen 10 for 2/11 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles 10 for 2/11 
B.C.N. Needle Sharpener 8/8 each 


Prices shown include Tax. 


THE B.C.N.COMPANY 


2, ETHELBERT ROAD, 
FOLKESTONE, KENT. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


DURHAM CITY.—All interested in the formation ot 
a Gramophone Society in this area, please communi- 
cate with Mr. W. Copply, 86, Musgrave Gardens, 
Durham 

S.W. LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Meet- 
ings are held on the first Thursday of every ey at 


the Battersea Public Library. _ ., = be ob- 
tained from Hon. Sec., R, F. G. Van ‘Susven, 54, 
Webbs ened London, 5.W. 11. New members very 


welcom 

NORWICH GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., 
Mrs. Leech, 18, Botolph Street, Norwich. Meetings 
every Tuesday at Noverre Room, Y.W.C.A., Theatre 
Plain, Norwich. New members welcome. Details from 
Mrs. Leech 
RETFORD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Eon. Sec., 
Miss Gibbard, 6, Hallcroft Avenue, Retford. Meet- 
ings second and fourth ys of each month 
at 7.30 p.m. in the — Centre, Chapelgate, 

Retford. Visitors welco 

RICHMOND GEORGIAN ‘GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. 
—Hon. Sec., D. H. Cater, 31, Deanhill Court, S.W.14. 
Meetings third Tuesday each month, 8 p.m. Full 
details from Secretary. New members welcome. 

SUTTON AND DISTRICT MUSIC SOCIETY.—Hon, 
Sec., S. W. Lambourne, 59, Sutton Court, Brighton 
Road, Sutton. Meetings ist and 3rd Wednesday in 
each month (3rd Wednesday only for June, July, 
August), at Christ Church Hall, Christchurch Park, 
Sutton, 7.45 p.m. 


“ ” 

The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 
RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of threepence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers to send a 
list this will be treated as "-y If a box number is 
used an extra 1s. 6d. should be added to the cost; 
this includes the | of replies. Letters to 
Box Numbers should be posted to “‘ Office ’’ address as 
stated below. All advertisements (copy in block letters 
or typewritten) should arrive by the 15th of any 
month, and must be prepaid by. }-—d form of postal 
orders or cheques addressed to  Gramophone,”’ 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, “alddieses. 


WANTED 

A COLLECTOR OF OPERATIC RECORDS wishes 
to contact overseas Collectors with view to sale and 
exchange; several historic catalogues.—Box No. 1340. 

ACOS GP.12 PICK-UP; perfect condition. Also 
Portable Gramophone, similar condition.—Box No. 
1305. 

ALL the following on Records: Ray Noble, Crosby, 
Fred Astaire, Maurice Chevalier, Organs, Jessie 
Matthews.—56, Gloucester Avenue, Slough, Bucks. 

A NUMBER of fibred Instrumental, Vocal and 
Spoken Records, and catalogues wanted. Fair dealing 
assured.—Write, Ward, 24, Gaynes Hill Road, Wood- 
ford Bridge, Essex. 

BEETHOVEN SONATAS, Vols. 1 and 2. Please 
state price. Sale: Symphonies, Concertos, etc.; mint 
condition.—Box No. 96. 

BERLIOZ FANTASTIQUE (Monteux) required 
auto-couplings. Also Beethoven Choral (welngart. 
ner), Dukas, La Péri.—Box No. 1329. 























CINEMA ORGAN: RECORDS  wanted.—H.M.V. 
B.3571 (O’Henry), B.2905, 3B.3308, B.3813 (Tims), 
B.3834 (James), B.3385 (Baga); Col. DB.46, DB.125, 
DB.289 (Maclean), DB.637, 5625 (Casey); Regal 
MR.426, MR.436 (Torch), MR.3664, MR.3734 (Dixon); 
awed O’Henry, Panachords; Dixon, Sternos; Palotti, 

—Manders, 6, Montagu Crescent, Leeds 8. 

CEMA ORGAN RECORDS.—Burgess, 166, North 
Way, Maghull, Liverpool. 

CLASSICAL RECORDS desired in —- for 
beautiful cut glassware. ‘Phone: 0396. 

CLOSED FOR HOLIDAYS for one week from June 
7th, so please excuse any delay that may occur in 
answering letters or quoting for any records you have 
for disposal.—H. C. Harridge, 3, Lisle Street, London, 
W.C.2. ’Phone Gerrard 7108. 

COLUMBIA LX.157, Euryanthe, L.2047, Sinfonia, 
Telefunken, SK.3155-7, Ciaconna Gotica, E.1156, 
Acceleration Waltz. Will offer Deletions, Foreign 
Records, Catalogues in exchange.—Pigeon, 6, Arnold 
Road, Woking. 























JESSE CRAWFORD (Organ) .—Want B.3056, 
** You’re the cream in my coffee,’’ and B.2540, B.2829, 
B.2460, B.2490, B.2640, B.2833, B.2881, B.2949, B.3153, 
B.3198, B.3292, B.3325, B.2401. Also Aut Wiedersehen. 
Any Victor recorded. Good price for good condition: 
—Ellis, 34, Carlton Street, Moss Side, Manchester 14. 

FOLK SONGS, particularly American, genuine Cow- 
boy, Hillbilly, etc. Modern Labour Songs also.— 
Box No. 1138. 








FRENCH COLLECTOR of rare Operatic Vocals 
wants trade with English Collector.—Serge Stauder, 
42, Avenue Jean Jaures, Paris 19 

GROH, HERBERT ERNST, Recordings, also Decca 
F.6819 (Tracy), Parlophone RO.20289 (Tauber) .—Box 
No. 1279. 

INDICES to ‘‘ The Gramophone,’”’ Volumes 9, 10, 
11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 22, 23. Recordings ‘‘On Wenlock 
Edge,” Walton’s ‘Piano Quartet,”” Warlock’s 
“Cornish Christmas Carol,”” Decca K.827, and con- 
sider H.M.V. B.9332. Any Collector interested exchang- 
ing English for Australian Recordings. Many English 
Deletions still available Australian catalogue.—Reply 
Airmail, Belt, Box 4, New Plymouth, New Zealand. 

LA TRAVIATA (Columbia 9629, etc.). Any records 
of Mercedes Capsir in complete Operas, and parts; 
state details, price, condition, etc.—Box No, 906. 








The GRAMOPHONE 


MANY TOM BURKE, Gerald Griffin, Bing Crosby, 
Ray Noble. Please give and num- 
per — 96. Gl Avenue, Slough, Bucks. 
McCORMACK RE a Du bist die Ruh 
(DB.766) and ‘Celeste Aida.” Your price.—T. 
Corbett, 15, Pearse Street, Dublin. 

PFITZNER, Das Herz (Liebesmelodie), Polydor 
25273; Mozart, Serenade No. 10 in B flat major for 13 
wind instruments; Martern Aller Arten (Entfiihrung), 
by Ivogiin; Non piu di Fiori (Clemenza di Tito), by 
Kirkby Lunn; Busoni playing Bach, Col. 1.1145; 
Boieldieu, La Dame Blanche Overture, Reverie de 
Georges Brown (by Devries), and any others; Corne- 
lius, Barbier von Bagdad, any good recordings; Mil- 
haud, La Creation du Monde, Col. LFX. 251-2; Hinde- 














June, 1948 


AT PRE-TAX PRICES.—Fibred: Walkiilre, Acts 1 
and 2; Meistersinger, Act 3; Dido and Aeneas 
(H.M.V.); Schelemo; Societies; Delius 1; Sibelius 1; 
Mahler 9th; Figaro 1; Dvorak, Op. 106; Mozart K.516; 
Schubert, Op. 163; Flos Campi.—61, Upper Tollington 
Park, don, N.4. 

ATTENTION !—Symphonies, 1, 2, 5, Beethoven. 
1, 3, Brahms. 39 Mozart. -. Sibelius, 4, 5, 
Tchaikovsky. All new, fibred. Tax free. Wanted: 
Delius, Sibelius, Societies—Details (letters only) 
from R. Caldwell, 31, Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C.1. 

AVOMINOR UNIVERSAL, £6; Ferranti Speakers, 
tend a M.3, 30s.—Elliott, 50, Wallace Road, Lough- 

rough. 











mith, Mathis der Maler, any any others; 
Verklarte Nacht; Toti dal Monte singing = 4 
Falstaff and Sonnambula and any others; Strauss, 
Don Juan on Telefunken by Mengelberg; Boris 
Godounov, Pimen’s Monologue (One Evening I was 
Alone), by Chaliapin, DB.612. Perfect condition re- 
quired.—Box No. 1359. 

PIANOFORTE RECORDS by Busoni wanted by 
Collector; highest prices offered; please state condi- 
tion.—Box No. 1337. 

RACHMANINOV CONCERTO No, 3, last movement, 
Horowitz Recording.—Rogers, 317, High Street, Plum- 
stead, London, S.E.18. 

RECORD CABINET, capacity 400 (or more), H.M.V. 
(or similar) preferred; state condition and price.— 
Box No. 1 

SCHUMANN CARNAVAL (Cortot, H.M.V.), Cho: 

Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58 (Cortot, H.M.V.), ld 
Paderewski, Pachmann Records.—Young, 61, Bucking- 
ham Road, Aylesbury. 

TURANDOT DELETIONS, foreign issues, good con- 
dition.—Insley, 72, Kenway Road, London, S.W.5. 

VOCAL DELETIONS.—Very high prices, especially 
eo te ag Lg and Domegraf, Rosewange, Groh, 
Schmidt, , Masini and Tauber.—lIves, 143, Spencer 
Street, Norwich, 

WANTED.—Parlophone, Brahms First Symphony 
(Otto Klemperer).—10, Windermere Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham. 

WANTED.—B.8198, B.8296, B.8387, B.3995; must be 
in good condition; price paid, h.—Upcott, 81, 
Longstaff Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Hildegarde singing ‘‘ 
Dream Too Much,” Columbia FB.1308.—Offers to c. 
Hewett, 21, Folkington Corner, Woodside Park, 
London, N.12. 

WANTED.—Recording of Gervase Elwes ‘‘So we'll 
go no more a roving” (music Maude Valerie White), 
words Byron. Good condition essential.—Paterson, 
269, St. James’ Court, London, S.W.1. 

WANTED.—Borgioli 9411, D’Alessio D.12259, De 
Luca, DB.220, Martinelli, DK.120, Pagliughi, E.11328, 
Pasero, E.11357, GQX.10248, Pinza, DB.828, DB.1750, 
DA.566, Schipa 'Favorita- Elisir, Solari D.11551, D.5699, 
DQ.1185, D.2178, Stignani, E.i1344, Urbano ES.387.— 
Box No. 900. 

WANTED.—Columbia DX.1006, Liszt ‘‘ Berceuse ”’ 
(Kentner).—MacKenna, Droitwich. 

WANTED.—Automatics, Mozart Concerto K.449 
(Serkin), DB.8611-3, Divertimento K.563 (Pasquier), 
DX.8115-9, Clarinet Quintet K.581 (Roth-Bellison), 
LX.8328-8331 Unscratched fibred.—Smith, 2, 
Crookes eel Sheffield, 10. 

WANTED.—Parlophone RO.20096, ‘‘ Stenka Rasin "’ 
(Tauber). At your price.——Mrs. Orr-Ewing, 33, 
Queen’s Gate Gardens, London, S.W.7. 

WANTED.—Copy of ‘ All My Life’’ and ‘‘ Cabin 
in the Sky,” Fats Waller and His Rhythm (BD.5077). 
a Gilchrist, Rendcomb College, nr. Cirencester, 

Os. 

WILL PURCHASE, or procure, any Record or 
Album in exchange for ‘‘ Louis Graveure’’ (Tenor), 
Grammaphon (Polydor +m TY ee 30E, 208th 
St., Apt. 4A, New York 67, U.S 


£2 EACH offered mint Settee G. & T. Patti 
— 03053, 03054, 03061, 03078, 03079.—Box No. 


FOR SALE 


A BARGAIN!—Warner-Howard A.C. Player, crystal 
p-u., little used, £8 10s. Purchaser collects. Bloch 
Quartet, Quintet, Suite, Concerto, £10, fibred. Every- 
one answered if s.a.e.—P. Woolf, 10, Vivian Way, N.2. 

A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF CYLINDERS. 
Many Edwardian Comedians, Peter Dawson’s Ballads, 
Marches, 1s. to 5s. S.a.e. details—Roger Musgrave, 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 

ABOUT 400 RECORDS FOR SALE.—Bonci, Battis- 
tini, Melba, Caruso, Farrar, Journet, etc. Also 
ag and Foreign Records. For details.—Box 

0. lo 

































































ALBUMS.—12 in. Pocket Type, only twenty; names 
imserted as desired; 4s. each.—Latham, Donington, 
Woodlands Park, Shrewsbury. 

AMERICAN HILLBILLY RECORDS (‘Capitol ”’ 
Vinylite, no surface noise), 50 Records. Offers? 
S.a.e. details—Joe Munday, 119, Lawrence Avenue, 
Malden, Surrey. 

ARENSKY. TCHAIKOVSKY VARIATIONS (Neel), 
15s.; Mozart D Minor Quartet (Hungarian), 18s.; 
Bizet Symphony (Goehr), 14s. Perfect condition.— 
Frampton, Post Office, Highcliffe. 

A SMALL CHOICE SELECTION OF RECORDS, 
including interesting deletions, specials, etc.; s.a.e.— 
Derrick, 61, Bidston Road, Birkenhead. 

ASTRA STANDARD 8-WATT AMPLIFIER, equipped 
with ‘‘ Connoisseur ’’ and I.B.C.D.; perfect condition. 
Brilliant moestenten, of modern records; excellent 
results with thorns. Nearest £70.—Burdin, ™ Stan- 
hope Gardens, London, S.W.7. FRE. 1168 














BANTOCK.—Exceptionally good London Promenade 
Orchestra Recordings, untouched: 
Overture, ‘‘Two Hebridean Sea Poems,” ‘‘ Two 
ee Ballads,’’ ‘‘ Celtic eng oe Bridgewater 
Piano Concerto, ‘Holbrooke Piano Concerto. Send for 
list.—Neil, 117, Wentworth Road, London, N.W.11. 
CHARLES BRITAIN D.5/8, A.C./D.C. Amplifier, 
complete as new, £10. Rothermel-Brush Suspension 
Microphone, new, £3. Ellington Brown Beige Suite, 
new, 12s.—Bone, 33, Limes Avenue, Darwen, Lancs. 
BRUCKNER marsh Brahms ist; Tchaikovsky 
“ Pathetique "’ (Karajan); Beethoven’s 3rd Concerto 
(Kempff). Offers? Box No. 1336 
CHALLEN BABY GRAND for sale, mahogany case; 
offers over £175.—Dennis Elsen, 4, Dunrobin Court, 
Finchley Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 1552. 
CHERUBINI.—Will anyone who is interested in pri- 
vate recordings please contact Box No. 1336? 
CLOSED FOR HOLIDAYS for one week, from June 
7th, — @ relief staff will operate on Saturday, June 
12th, for the sale of records only.—H. C. Harridge, 




















3, Lisle a W.C.2 (off Leicester Square). ‘Phone 
Gerrard 7 
COIL aOK-OF, with scratch filter, £5. B. and 


A.E.C. 12 in. Hi-Fi twin.cone Speaker, £5 5s, 0d. 
Both as new; perfect.—Gallaher, 131, Sheepcote Lane, 
Watford, Herts. 

COLLARO GRAMOPHONE MOTOR, powerful, A.C. 
mains, 200-250 v., complete with 12 in. Turntable 
—_ Speed Regulator. Brand new, £8 5s.—Box No. 





COLLECTION, including Bach Mass, Concertos, 
fibred; s.a.e. details.—Mitchell,, 49, Ravensdale 
Avenue, London, N.12. 

COLLECTOR THINNING COLLECTION. Several 
hundred for sale, mostly orchestral and instrumental. 
Fairly recent issues. Fibred. Many Album Sets.— 
Wade, 46, Cottage Road, Leeds, 6. 

COLUMBIA RECORD PLAYER, Connoisseur Pick- 
up fitted instead of normal lightweight, £9.—Latham, 
Donington, Woodlands Park, Shrewsbury. 

COMPLETE SLAVONIC DANCES, H.M.V. = 
Pagliacci (Col.), Flying Dutchman, Tannhiuse 
(Beecha: ny others. All fibred.—101, Ellison 
Road, London, S.W.16. 

DECCALIAN, still under guarantee, perfect, owner 
must sell; £28. Also Vitavox 12 in. Speaker, mounted 
handsome 3 ft. baffle, £6 10s.—12, Cranleigh Gar- 
dens, Sutton, Surrey. 

DECCA DECCALIAN Electric Record Reproducer, 
nearly new, £20.—Box No. 1330. 

DECOLA, condition perfect, walnut, £180. Delivery 
free London.—Box No. 1344. 

DON GIOVANNI (complete Glyndebourne record- 
ing, new). Faure Requiem, Haydn Quartets, Vol. 3. 
Purcell Society, Mahler; — Radio.—Leakey, 285, 
Ladbroke Grove, London, W.10 


ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE with Record Space; 
consists twin Turntables, two Connoisseur Pick-ups, 
six-watt Amplifier, two Speakers, £38.—’Phone 
Barnet 0448. 


EXCHANGE.—Expert ‘‘Junior’’ for ‘‘ Minor,” 
Expert Hornless Type or Mark 9, 10A; deliver reason- 
able distance.—58, Cambridge Road, Downhills, 
London, N.17. 


FIBRED RECORDS FOR SALE.—Bax Third Sym- 
phony, 27s.; Beethoven Leonora 3 (Mengelberg), 13s.; 
Symphonies (Toscanini), First 2ls., Seventh 30s., 
Ninth (Weingartner), 52s.; Bizet Jeux d’Enfants, 8s.; 
Bliss Piano Concerto, 25s.; Music for Strings, 18s.; 
Brahms First Concerto (Backhaus), 30s.; First Sym- 
phony (Weingartner), 30s.; Elgar ‘Cello Concerto 
(Harrison), 21s.; Khachaturian Piano Concerto, 24s.; 
Gayaneh, 4s.; Mahler Fourth Symphony, 42s.; Mozart 
Flute-Harp Concerto (Coppola), 12s.; Piano Concerto, 
K.488 (Long), 18s.; Prokofieff Three Oranges (Stokow- 
ski), 6s.; Schubert Wanderer Fantasia (Curzon), 18s.; 
Ninth Symphony (Walter), 42s.; Schumann First 
Symphony (Koussevitzky), 24s.; Tchaikovsky Sym- 
phonies, Fourth (Koussevitzky), 30s., Third (Kindler) 
35s., First Concerto (Rubinstein), 24s. Columbia Play- 
ing Desk Lightweight Pick-up, £12.—Ashcroft, 6, 
Dukes Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 


FIBRED, AS NEW, 6s. each: Fantastique (We't>~). 



































‘Schubert 5th, 6th (Beecham), Einekleine (Beecham), 


Grieg (auto), Gieseking, Brahms 1st (Weingartner), 
2nd Concerto (Schnabel), Rachmaninov Rhapsody, 
May Night, Leonora 1. £10 lot.—11:, Summerfield 
Gardens, Bramley, 

FIBRED RECORDS, complete —, miscellaneous 
Classical, some deletions.—Sanso' 84, Swakeleys 
Drive, Ickenham, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

FOREIGN, HOME, CATALOGUES, Scores, ‘‘Gramo- 
phones,”’ 1943, 1946, 1947. Telefunken, Anthologie 
Sonore, and Deleted Records. S8.a.e.—40, Fairway, 
Mill Hill, London. 

FOR SALE.—A.C. Amplifier with Radio Unit, 
H.M.V. Record Player and Baffle Speaker, £25.— 
May, 5, Sunningdale Avenue, W.3. 
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J COSMOCORD’S NEW’ 


LUXURY MODEL” .& 


WITH PERMANENT 
SAPPHIRE STYLUS 


For CONNOISSEURS only 


We admit it is unbusinesslike of us to tell you 
confidentially that our new G P 12 is too good 
for all but the i} of ded music. 
Nevertheless it is true. Used in conjunction 
with high fidelity equipment, it gives the sort 
of reproduction that real music-lovers have 





dreamed about but mever heard. It is fitted 
with a ¢ hi stylus § which 
eliminates needle-change, the needle pressure 
is only 4 oz. and there is a pressure adjust- 
ment; the useful frequency range is 25— 
12,000 cps. and the harmonic distortion is 
negligible. The price is 104/- including Purchase 
Tax. The coupon below will bring you the 
*“ACOS” Folder which describes and illus- 
trates in full colour this remarkable pick-up 
as well as the remainder of the ACOS range. 
’ 





—_— 


-UPS 


a_ = 


¢ acoS PICK 


———e 
—_—_— 


FREE FOLDER . , MIDDLESEX 
qo COSMOCORD LTD» § Pick-Ups- 


Please send folder of ACO 





1.5 millivolts for full output (without boosts) 
1S millivolts for full output (with boosts) 


BASE CONTROL RANGE 
—I2db to +16db at 30 c.p.s. relative to 


TREBLE CONTROL RANGE 
—30 db to +18 db at 15,000 c.p.s. relative to 


TOTAL DISTORTION UP TO 10 
WATTS Middle frequencies 0.1% 

Low frequencies (50 c.p.s.) 0.2% 
BACKGROUND 
Equivalent to | microvolt at input. 
Minus 70 db with controls in. 
DAMPING FACTOR 12 INPUT 
IMPEDANCE 1.5 megohms 
SOURCE IMPEDANCE up to anne 

ohms. 


OUTPUT IMPEDANCE 7 and 15 ohms. 


ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED, HUNTINGDON 





Decibals and damping convey little to the musician—let us therefore convert some 
final test figures into terms more easily understood. 

The QA12/P will reproduce every note from a 64 ft. organ pipe up to overtones 3} 
octaves higher than the top note of a piano. (2 octaves wider than the range of the human ear). 

The timbre of any instrument will not be altered by more than one part in five hundred. 
(The human ear itself distorts ten times more than this). 

The ‘attack’ of percussion will not be effected more than one forty thousandths part of a second. 

The volume of background noise (hum or valve hiss) is 10,000,000 times lower than the 
veproduction—ten times lower than the threshold of hearing. 

There are of course other relevant performance details, all of which attain a similar 
degree of accuracy so that the specification is thus many times better than it need be to 
achieve reproduction indistinguishable from the original. Let us not mislead you however 
—even the very best loudspeakers which we can make are very far from capable of trans- 
ferring this performance into sound waves with anything approaching similar accuracy. 
We can at least be assured that, as loudspeakers and other units in the chain are improved, 
the QA12/P will not set the limit to the quality obtained. 

Some further features of interest—The QA12/P operates direct from light-weight 
pick-ups without pre-amplification—The amplifier provides voltages for operating a radio 
feeder unit—Controls are incorporated to compensate for small room listening conditions. 
The price—£30 0s. Od. Further details on request. 


€= Acvusticat 


Tel.: HUNTINGDON 36! 
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THE 





ING 


PICh-UP 


gives new life 
to your records 





No. 121. INCORPORATING THE NEW S.3, SAPPHIRE JEWEL POINT 
NEEDLE WHICH CAN BE USED ON OTHER LIGHTWEIGHT PICK-UPS 


@ Has an output of .4 volts at 1,000 cycles and therefore can be 
used with most Standard Wireless Sets without transformer 
or pre-amplifier. 


@ Full frequency reproduction. 
@ Will abolish needle changing. « 
@ Will safeguard records through reduced record wear. 
PRICE 35/- PLUS PURCHASE TAX 
Sapphire Needle 10/- extra plus Purchase Tax 


GOLDRING 


SAPPHIRE JEWEL POINT NEEDLE TYPE S.4 








] 


li 





q 
| 








THE NEW KNEE BENT TYPE S.4 


specially designed for heavier type pick-ups with a needle pressure up 
to 3} oz., at the same time giving excellent results when used with 
standard type pick-ups with a lower needle pressure. Shank 1/16 in. 
diameter. Point radius of .0025 in. with an angle of 55°. 


For full technical information write to : 


ERWIN SCHARF 


49-5ia DE BEAUVIOR ROAD, LONDON, N.! 
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—the , Adaptable Aerial 


Simple to fix and supplied with 
universal bracket for mounting on 
window-ledge or frame in a few 
minutes, in the most convenient 
position. 


The Silmount Aerail is telescopic 
and ideal for flats, etc. It is the 
lowest priced practical aerial on 
the market and a notable addi- 
tion to the Antiference range. 


Complete with universal 
bracket, 25 ft. of in 1 | = 
sulated lead-in wire, fix- 


m% 


a ing screws, and clear LIST 
on horizontal on vertical instructions, PRICE 
surface surface 


FERENC 


LIMITED 


ANTI E 
Sales Division: 


67, BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, 
LONDON, W.|I 





| Telephone : CLiesold 3434 ] 


Telephone: PADdington 7253-4-5 
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FOR CONTINUITY OF RECORDS, as B.B.O. Twin 
Turntables, rim drive, fader control and switches, 
complete with two latest type ‘‘ Connoisseur ”’ light- 
weight pick-ups and transformers. Mounted on flock 
covered metal plates, each 14 in. x 12 in. new, 
£18 the lot. No tax.—Exell, 56, The Mall, South- 
gate, N.14. 

FOR SALE.—Collaro Microgram, 105-250 v., £17. 
New condition. Write or call evenings.—Wincote, 66, 
Belsize Lane, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

FOR SALE.—Electric Amplifier, microphone attach- 
ment, Record Player, two Loudspeakers; excellent 
volume.—’Phone PAD 2151. 

FOR SALE.—E.M.G. Gramophone, D.R./4, with 
Collaro Automatic Change, perfect condition. Best 
offer over £80.—View Sloane 2725. 

FOR SALE.—Expert Senior, oak pedestal model, 
clockwork, excellent condition. Offers?—Folley, 48, 
Shepherds Lane, Maple Durham, Readi 

FOR SALE.—Fine Collection of Light Orchestral 
Records. Bela ios, Edith Lorand, von Geczy, 
Orchestre Mascotte, Sandler, Campoli, Hartley, etc. 
Also Collection of Guards’ Bands, Grenadiers, Cold- 
stream, etc., etc. All in excellent condition.—Write 
Court, 14a, Gloucester Street, Brighton. 

FOR SALE.—H.M.V. Model 580. 9 Valve Auto- 

m. Owner recently spent twenty pounds 
having it overhauled; now in perfect condition.— 
Offers to Sir Bouest Worthington, 16, Cadogan 























FOR SALE.—The English Music Society’s Vol. II. 
Records of Arnold Bax. ‘Sonata for Viola and 
Piano,” ‘‘ Nonett,” ‘‘ Mater Ora Filium.” New this 
year. Played only three times. What offers?—Miss 
J. Gough, 1L, Hyde Park Mansions, London, N.W.1. 

FOR SALE.—One “Pam” Record Player, com- 
prising turntable amplifier and speaker units; as 
new; £40 or near offer.—Box No. 1321. 


FOR SALE.—One “Cossor” Table Model Radio- 
gram. £15 or near offer.—Box No, 1321. 

FOR SALE.—As new, complete Figaro Society Set, 
£5; and Die Walkure (Act 3), £2 10s., with albums. 
London area.—Box No. 1240. 

FOR SALE.—Hand-made Acoustic Gramophone. 
Wilson Straight Horn, recently fitted Garrard Electric 
Motor, built-in Record Space. Fine quality reproduc- 
tion. £18. Can be seen Tunbridge Wells district.— 
Apply Box No. 1297. 

FOR SALE.—5-valve Amplifier with 12-inch Rola 
Speaker on large baffle, £5. Rothermel De Luxe 
Pick-up, £3 3s. Rothermel Standard Pick-up, £1 5s. 
Grieg Piano Concerto, Rubinstein (unplayed), 18s. 
Brahms ist Symphony, Weingartner (in album), 30s, 
—Eves, 149, Adelaide Road. N.W.3. PRI. 1316. 

GARRARD ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE MOTOR, 
Type A.C. 7A, for A.C. mains, 200-250 v.; complete 
a Turntable, Speed Regulator, etc., £9.—Box No. 
941. 




















GARRARD Mixed Automatic Player Chassis 
(R.C.60/D.16), fitted crystal Pick-up. A.C. Motor 
wanted in part exchange. New walnut veneered 
Radiogram Cabinet, £25. Barker Speaker on large 
well made unpolished baffle, £18. Voigt Speaker, £15. 
Offers considered.—Hardy, Chichester House, Brigh- 
ton 7. 





GINN EXPERT SENIOR, light oak, dynamic sound- 
box, £30.—E. Robson, 130, Ravensbourne Avenue, 
Shortlands, Kent. Tel. Rav. 6732. 

E. M. GINN “All Range” polished mahogany 
pedestal Gramophone in perfect condition. Garrard 
A.C. Electric Motor, 230/50 volts; two Soundboxes 
tuned for thorns and steel; Tonearm Counter Balance; 
interior light; new 1942. Price £60. Delivery could 
be arra .—Jenkins, 15, Fairfield Park Road, 
Cheltenham, Glos. ‘Phone 3925. 

E.M.G. X.A. SPRING MOTOR, and good oak Record 
Cabinet-Stand (no doors), Bargain, complete, £20.— 
Clark, 39, Minster Way, Hornchurch, Essex. Tele- 
phone 2779. 

7 GRAMOPHONE,” June, 1934, to Sept., 1939, Feb., 
1940, to Dec., 1946, except June and July, 1940, June, 
1941, June, 1942, May, 1946. 142 issues. Excellent 
condition.—Offers to Mercer, 52, Epwell Road, Bir- 
mingham 22C. 

—* GRAMOPHONE,” October, 1942, to June, 1948, 
except Dec., 1946, Aug., 1947, £2 10s.—Kellett, 
“ Caplar,” R Road, nr. Rotherham. 

“GRAMOPHONE,” 1946 and 1947, back numbers, 
1s. each.—Write BM/AIME, London, W.C.1. _ 

“ GRAMOPHONE,” January, 1931, to date; also 
January, 1933-June, 1934; March-August, 1930; various 
odd numbers; numerical lists 1943-47. All except 
Decca.—Evans, Station Road, Alford, Lincolnshire. 


H.M.V. BUREAU AUTO-RADIOGRAM, Hypersensi- 
tive Lightweight Pick-up, record compartments with 6 
albums, 5 wave bands, separate bass and treble con- 
trols; also H.M.V. Extension Speaker, perfect condi- 
tion; London area.—Box No. 1369. 


H.M.V. GRAMOPHONE, 163 Re-entrant, nearest 
£10; Records.—177, Westfield Lane, Idle, Bradford, 
Yorks. £ 

H.M.V. MODEL 163 Pedestal Gramophone, perfect 
all round, £12. Also Marconiphone Model 201 Pick- 
up, _— by Ginn, £2.—Watts, Thedden, Alton, 
Hants. 



































H.M.V, RADIOGRAM, No. 524G, 8-record auto- 
change, large walnut cabinet, £45.—Barnet 4449. 

INTERESTING COLLECTION GRAM, RECORDS, 
fibre played only.—Box No. 1432. 

JAZZ RECORDS.—Armstrong, Spanier, etc. 8.a.e. 
with a Loomes, 63, Crescent, Ampthill, 
Bedford. 











JAZZ RECORDS at your own prices.—Box No. 1383. 
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MANY INTERESTING RECORDS from private col- 
lection. Deletions and Foreign. Current issues at 
half list prices——Antony Webster, 88, Fountainhall 
Road, Aberdeen. 

MARCONI AUTO-RADIOGRAM, Model 366. Fine 
cabinet, 8-change, 5 waveband, bass, treble controls. 
Excellent condition. £85.—21, Chessington Avenue, 
Finchley, N.3. Fin. 3009. 

MINIATURE SCORES, Standard, Classical, Rare 
and out-of-print Works. Send for lists.—Hugh Mellor, 
Bryn Teg, Anglesey. 
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VITAVOX SPEAKER, 12 in., 
£4. lenten.—Ben Wo. 10k 90 oe. 
15 WATT HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER 
Speaker.—Offers to Scott, ; ‘Gilline. 
ag cott, 49, Paget Street, Gilling- 
400 CLASSICAL RECORDS (many auto: i - 
ouiies most Symphonies, Mozart, po 
everal Operas, including Tannhiuser and many rare 


a Sets.—Willows, 92, Queens Road, Clifton, 











MISC. COLLECTION Symphonies, Concertos, etc., 
4s.-5s. per record. Operatic Deletions, 7s. 6d.- 
10s.—Box No, 1346. 

MOZART, Concerti, K.503, 450 (Ney); K.388 (Fied- 
ler), K.546 (Busch), K.285; Dances, CA.8171, Haydn 
99; Quartets Op. 76.—Box No. 1382. 

OFFERS FIBRED DELETIONS, deadline June 19th. 
Berlioz Benvenuto (Monteux); Busoni Carmen, In- 
fantis; Chausson Symphony, Sextet; Debussy Iberia; 
D’Indy Istar; Franck Psyché (Coppola); Quartets 
Debussy, Dohnanyi, Franck, Leken, Ravel; Quintets 
Brahms, Franck; Poulenc Trio; Strauss Quixote 
(Beecham, also Composer); Schénberg Gurrelieder; 
others.—Box No. 1364. 

OWNER GOING ABROAD must sell Super Fidelity 
Reproducer. Instrument specially designed and con- 
structed for the most faithful reproduction of record 
and radio; built into massive H.M.V. Cabinet, feather- 
weight pick-up and other features not found in com- 
me: ijograms. Must be heard to be appre- 
ciated. Sacrifice at £75. Telephone, Barnet 6605 for 
appointment. 189, East Barnet Road, Barnet. Large 
numbers of as new Records also for sale: Chamber, 
aageens, Concerto, etc. Many deletions. 8S.a.e. for 
le " 








RADIOGRAM 5-VALVE SUPERHET, A.C., very 
modern; £45.—’Phone WAX 2717. Buck, 12, Islip 
Gardens, Northolt, Middx. 

RARE CLASSICS, new American recordings in 
attractive albums; s.a.e.—Box No. 1342. 

RECORD CABINETS, felt lined. One holds 2,500, 
other 250. Offers? View 53, The Charter Road, 
Woodford Green, Essex. 

RECORD COLLECTION FOR SALE.—Classical, 
complete Symphonies, Conce: , Piano, Violin, 
Cortot, De Greef, etc., in fibre condition, 3s. 6d., 5s. 
Also Vocal, Caruso, Tibbett, Chaliapin, etc. 100 
Swing, new condition. Also Bing, Lamour, Ink Spots, 
30s, dozen. In fair condition, Swing, Modern Dance, 
Vocal, Popular, 18s. dozen. Sylvester, Gibbons, etc., 
in new condition, 24s. dozen. Various, 12s. dozen. 

lease add cost packing and carriage.—Carter, 54, 
John Street, Hinckley, Leicester. 

RECORD PLAYER, Columbia Pick-up for A.C. 
mains, 200-250 v.; excellent condition, £8 10s.— 
Box No. 940. 

RECORD PLAYER, H.M.V., for A.C. mains; condi- 
tion as new, £10.—Box No. 939. 

ROTHERMEL 8.H. STUDIO PICK-UPS (2), Mag- 
navox ‘‘Duode 33” and 2 similar Speakers, high 
grade Amplifier.—Offers to Box No. 1393. 

SAMSON ET DELILA, new Pathé Recording in Art 
Album. Offers?—Readi 1, Lambolle Road, N.W.3. 
PRI. 3556. 























SCOTT HI-FIDELITY RADIO GRAMOPHONE, 23 
valves: Parallel push-pull Triode Output, 35 watts, 
3 ju ers, 4 wave , incorporating every 


Lo peak 
conceivable refinement; auto-change; elegant Let 


complete overhaul.—9, Imber Close, Esher. ‘Phone, 
Emberbrook 2111. 

SELECTION OF 700 H.M.V. RECORDS to be sold 
wholesale.—’Phone, Welbeck 4822. 

STEINWAY UPRIGHT, overstrung, modern case, 
exquisite tone; musician’s instrument; excellent con- 
dition, £170.—Box No. 1216. 

STOKOWSKI, FRANCK SYMPHONY, Les Preludes, 
Rienzi, Pictures, also Elgar ist, Sibelius lst (Kajanus), 
Brahms Piano (Horowitz), Favorita (Donizetti), 5 col. 
discs, mint condition, 5s. per disc.—Fraser, 52, 
Dornoch Avenue, Sherwood, Notts. 

STROBOSCOPIC SPEED TESTER for Gramophones. 
Copyright by ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” 1s. 3d. post free. 
Also Index Vol. 24 (a few still available), 2s. 6d. 
post free.—‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex: 

SWING, JAZZ, and Light Music Deletions. Periodic 
lists.—143, 5S Street, Norwich. 

SYMPHONIES, Concertos, Chamber, Vocal, finest 
recordings; monthly catalogue.—K. S. Holman, 143, 
The Greenway, Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

TCHAIKOVSKY TRIO A MINOR, Catterall, Squire, 
Murdoch; fibred only few times, Col. L.1942-7, £2 2s. 

















Mozart, Divertimento No. 17, Lener-Brain’s, £3 15s.; 
Tchaikovsky, Quartet in F, Op. 22, Budapest, £3 15s.; 
Operas; Mefistofele, Manon Lescaut and Walkure, 
Act 2, 6s. 6d. a record; Rigoletto (Columbia), 4s. 6d. 
a record.—Jennings, 2, Wembury Road, N.6. 
TELEFUNKEN RECORDING of the Dvorak Cello 
Violin a 





. All new or fibre played. Call or 
— packing cones, Flat 5, 2A, Dawson 





VALENTE: Two Turandot Arias, £1. Fanciulla del 

. Patzak, Lebwhol Mein Blutenreich, 
£1. Una Furtiva Lagrima, £1. Borgioli; Caro mio 
ben, £1. Lugo: Me Grimmer, 15s. Beautiful Gala- 
thea, E.11405, 10s. Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, new 
Decca, 68.—,Box No, 1369. 














MISCELLANEOUS _ 


‘““COUNTRY LIFE,” 40 copi 
ry ” 7 os 

Sphere,” 24 copies "(1947-48), 12s,“ Sketgh,"" 
copies (1947), 10s. ‘‘ Homes and Gardens,”’ 12 copies 


(1947), 7s. All carri aa 
Street, Dunstable, Beds, ~~ Ulett, 5, Matthew 


GENTLEMAN, large collection i 
young lady interested in Classical ‘Music. Aly" tenet ; 
onemered in London area.—Box No. 1240 a 
NTLEMAN wishes to meet iy interested 

: young lad 
. Concerta, Recorded Music (Classical) ; nee ant 
est_London district.—Box No. 1110.” = 


SIBELIUS.—Would share ening with 
-—Wo Pleasure in i 

fee Fidelity ales, of the Old Man ry — i 

E roducer. M : 

‘sents. Putney district.—Box ‘No. Tee” ——— 

IE CAPUCHIN ANNUAL.—A — descriptive illus: 

: " scr = 

— a a a “ae 

a oe € Secretary, The Capuchin 

Box las) ce, Church Street, Dublin, Ireland (P.O. 


YOUNG MAN (25) desires z 
to 
ee —— interested in ‘Guess Beene 
. » etc. E 
Reply guaranteed.—Box Nov ia a 
YOUNG MAN, Nottingham 27 
young lady interested i i i 
—Box No. 1335. etimeoninnnionn 
YOUNG MAN, 22 (London), k 
enthusiast, wish: oung lady interested a 
camila: Te 7 meet young lady interested in 














wishes to meet 
usic and Cinema. 








Rates for this section. 
minimum charge of eight —— © 
ALLAN’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY i 
subscription library of 4,000 records. pI 
Latest records. S.a.e.—Box No. 42. 
ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECO 
L RDS. W 
~— in the best fibre-played modern Recordings 
of Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber and Vocal Works, 
including foreign and deletions. Your enquiries for 

















Delivery in London area, and tal ice 
to the Provinces.—K. S, Holman, 143, The an 
“eee m, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 
’ GE SELECTION of Fibred Classi 
poe I many deletions. Postal service. Wrne .~ 
~ KY ogue.—R. J. Rogers, Church Street, High- 
AMPLIFIERS, Feeder Units and high lity E 
tronic Products, by Martin S dio, 96. Wardour 
Street, London, W.1. Ger, rh eendendnamenes 
: A POSTAL RECORD LIBRARY.—Deletions etc 
included. Catalogue, 6d., post free—A. H. Buckley. 
42, Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts. ; 
CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD. 
cual’ Ampitters, —Specialists in 
5/6.—Designed for the home, this mod 
gives exceptionally good quality where a large fan 
of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. complete with 
8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push-pull output. 
MODEL D35/8.—Similar to the above, complete with 
10-inch Rola Speaker, on. a@ larger output and 

















* MODEL 85/10.—This model” 
/10.—This model is designed for 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large’ distortionless 
output when needed. 10 watts push-pull output. Com- 
plete with Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch Speaker. £18. 
by MODEL D7/12. — Duo-Channel. This model is 
for the i . It is actually two ampli- 
fiers on the same chassis. The output to each speaker 
can be varied, thereby increasing the bass or treble as 
desired. Price, complete with two speakers, £24. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet ‘“‘G”’ giving the 
technical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd., Radio House, 2, Wilson 
Street, London, E.C.2. Tel. Bishopsgate 2966. 

CONSULT MARTIN SLATER RADIO on any prob- 
lem_ regarding sound reproduction, including the 
modification or modernisation of your existing equip- 
ment.—96, Wardour Street, London, W.1. Ger, 4681. 

EIGHT WATTS UNDISTORTED with independent 
La = — —— wh pre-amplifier. 

e Cadenza, by r Radio, 96, 

Street, London, W.1. Ger, 4681. on 
ELECTRIC MOTORS. Latest Rim Drive M 
constant turntable speed. 210/250 v. A.C. cote aon 
for immediate delivery as supplies limited of this 
exceptional offer at 6 gns.—Starr British Products, 8, 

Dartmouth Park Avenue, N.W.5. 

HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCTION. Our RDI High 
Fidelity Amplifier is now being demonstrated in con- 
junction with the RD Corner Cabinet at our new 
premises. We invite you to hear the results. We 
carry comprehensive stocks of baffles, bass reflex 
cabinets, speakers, pick-ups, and components for high 
fidelity equipment, and our new price list will be 
forwarded on request. Descriptions of our Corner 
Cabinet, Amplifier, and Feeder Units are also avail- 
able on request.—Rogers Developments Co., 106, Heath 
Street, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 6901. 
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FIBRED CLASSICS FOR SALE.—Send s.a.e, for NATIONAL RADIO SERVICE - HIRE NEED) 
list.—Farley Radio Service, 23, Thomas Street, pany, the leading radio and Celovision. ae a nanos — _ 10d — to ae pk lightweight 
S.E.18. Woolwich 3631. isation in the country. Repairs to all makes of re- request. Rugby Sapphires, 13, Moyeady pwd y -. 

HIGHEST PRICES OFFERED for your unwanted ceivers, high quality amplifiers, etc. We build and Terms C.W.O. Delivery by return post. earn 
fibre played Classical Records. Please write for quota- modernise high quality instruments to your specifica- SPECIAL EQUIPMENT to order, includi: 
tion.—R. J. Rogers, Church Street, Highbridge. tion. Free technical advice gladly given. Immediate disc recording and ciné am lif ler, including direct 

H.M.V. RADIO and Television Service Engineer service, collection, etc., Home Counties. Provinces by request Martin Slater .R: iD ¥ wee ~g 
undertakes private repairs, conversions, etc., to all ge ay ey communications to 63, High Street, London, W.1. Ger. 4681. a + a 
makes of receivers and high quality amplifiers. Special St._John’s Wood, N.W.8. PRImrose 6725. THE MORDAUNT DUPLEX P 
high quality instruments built to specification, ‘Tech- PEN PALS CLUB. Subscription, 2/6.—Write Secre- und te the Houck Ente cae cee 
nical advice given. Immediate attention any district. tary, 436, Ferndale Road, Swindon, Wilts. ately. Folded horn bass unit a nae ca bake 
oe ge =. Northiam, Woodside Park, N :2. PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- reflector of original design, giving exceptionally 

mrose . Liside 7076. chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous smooth response from 40-20,000 c.p.s. Even distribu- 

MONOMARKS.—Permanent London address. Letters prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, tion over a wide angle. Reproduction has an 
re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a.—Write BCM, 20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. ‘‘atmosphere’’ and realism hitherto unattainable. 
MONO6K, W.C.1. RECORDS.—Largest stock of Classic and Swing in Price (ex works), 98 gns. Please send for particulars, 

M.S.R.—the symbol of high qua, ty in sound repro- Essex. Post your orders. 24 hour service.—Fishers, or better still, let us demonstrate.—Joseph Enock, 
duction.—Martin Slater Radio, 96, Wardour Street. 200-211, North Street, Romford, Essex. ’Phone: Rom. Ltd., 273a, High Street, Brentford, Middlesex. 
London, W.1. 3986. EALing 8103. 

R. R. NAPIER announces the transfer of his busi- THE ENOCK PICK-UP is now available in limited YORKSHIRE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY, 168, Brig- 
ness to Toronto, Canada. Address will be published quantities. Moving (licensed under Voigt gate, Leeds, provides a Postal Library Service of 
later. Home interests have been transferred to Mr. E. Patents) with precision made polished diamond Classical Records. Details free. C lete list 2s. 9d. 
Spicer, 45, Morley Road, E. Twickenham. =. Bay ot oa — HH +. wd “os 8.10. The Amplifier for those who demand the 

within the recor range. Price, S., inc. tax, finest possibl id - St 

OVER 10,000 FIBRE-PLAYED RECORDS at tax —Full particulars from Joseph Enock, Ltd., 273a. less than 0.5% aistortion. Full “tone ph hy 
free prices and less. Symphonies, Concertos, Operas High Street, Brentford, Middlesex. EALing 8103 % 4 
and single discs. Open daily except Thursday from 8 a 2 eSEX. ng : any modern pick-up, plus variable controls for indi- 
11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.—H. C. Harridge, 3, Lisle Street, SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for Pianos, Radio, Band vidual balancing. Price £40. Full details and speci- 
W.C.2 (off Leicester Square). ’Phone: Gerrard 7108. Instruments, Music.—Send your enquiries, 22, Albion fications from Dept. G.C.5, S. S. Electronics Ltd., 
(Closed from June 7th to 11th inclusive.) Place, Leeds, 1 8a, Byron Road, Harrow, Middx. Underhill 0044. 





MAINSPRINGS 
Wholesale’ Only 
~_S,£* George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


AMERICAN COLLECTORS 


are invited to write for lists of Vocal Rarities to be issued periodically: 
also MUSIC HALL artists, PANO SOLOS, VIOLIN SOLOS, OUT-OF-PRINT 
Orchestral sets, in fact EVERYTHING ON DISCS. TELL US YOUR WANTS. 


THE COLLECTORS SHOP 
(U.S.A. & OVERSEAS DEPT.) 
23, Rose Street Off Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Phone : Temple Bar 7319 











THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


We buy all kinds of Classical Records, Foreign Operatic Vocals, etc. Best 
prices given. A constantly changing stock of all kinds of secondhand records. 
Call in and look around. Many deletions. No Lists. Callers only. 


Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought and Sold 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 





H SHOP FOR’ SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 
We give the best cash and exchange prices. 


Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 
small lots purch: 


jased 
THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








ALL THE LATEST RECORDS 


CLASSICAL — SWING — POPULAR 
HEAR THEM AT OUR MUSIC SALONS 


Experienced Assistants_will help and Advise 


RECORD PLAYERS 
PORTABLE GRAMOPH ONES 
LATEST MODELS AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 





RADIOGRAMS AND TELEVISION 


CITY SALE & EXCHANGE (1929) LTD. 


4 Doors West ef Ludgate Circus 
90/94 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. Central 9391/2 








TWO AMPLIFIERS covering a normat require 


ments for the,very highest quality record reproduction. 


THE CONCERTO THE KI 


12 watts—8 triodes plus rectifier —" ge the _ 
yd etal oe co other 5 watt amplifier in this price 
tortion is only 13% at 6 watts, 2% Here " jt wl = ‘ a 
ane oe Capenaeny Seem eee — +74 bass controls. 
Available as a kit 13 gns. 

£27. 10. 0 Blue print separately 2/6 17 _ 
Both Amplifiers are designed to take any type of Pick-up. Moving Coil, Moving 
Iron, or Crystal, without additional pre-Amplifiers or Tone correction. Radio 
input sockets are provided and tapped output transformer provides 15,7 and 

3 ohm impedances. ; 

Send stamps for fully illustrated catalogue of Amplifiers, Pick-ups and Speakers. 


CHARLES AMPLIFIERS LTD-le Palace Gate 
Kensington > W°8 Phone: WEStern 3350 








COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Specialists in Unusual and Deleted Recordings 


FOREIGN - DELETIONS - HISTORICS 
Fibred Records at Tax-Free Prices 
Large Stock of ffrr Recordings 
Collectors’ Corner, 211, Shaftesbury A » London, W.C.2 
opposite the Prince’s Theatre Telephone : Temple Bar 5614 


THE RECORD COLLECTOR 


We have large stocks of slightly used records. Many deletions, foreign opera- 
tics, opera sets, etc., etc. Overseas buyers are invited to write for our 
comprehensive list of rare G & T vocals. 

Postal Service only 


ROSS, COURT & CO., i4a Gloucester Street, Brighton. 
Tel. : Brighton 8886 Telegrams : Rococo, Brighton 


























GRAMOPHONE RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT 


You subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT and 
keep informed of all important American and Eur: 
releases, for 6/— yearly, starting with January, 1948, 
issue. Remittance should be sent to Mr. C. L. Pollard, 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The Gramophone Shop, Ine: 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 














QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 
and attached to any enquiry, together with a 
stamped addressed envelope if a personal reply is 
desired relating to matter Editorial or Technical. 
It does not refer to display or classified adver- 
tisements. Available until June 30th 
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Connoisseur Pick-ups 
now available with tran- 
scription arms for play- 
ing 17 in. discs., All 
models are available with 
low impedance ‘coils. of 
25 ohms. 


Conniosseur . miniature 


d The Connoisseur 
Piek-up 





sapphires mounted in 
duralumin shanks. 


Once valve pre-amplifier 
for 4 or 6-volt heater 
operation. 


Full compensations for 
recording characteristics 
by means of variable bass 
and treble controls. 


COVER IU 









stecl needles, also 





Apply to :—Albion‘Electric Stores, 125 Albion Street, 
Leeds, 1, or to Lawton Brothers (Sales), Ltd., Henry 
————— Square, Ashton-under-Lyne 





Made by : 
A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (ENGINEERS), LTD. 
Brighouse, Yorks. 








PLAYING SQUARE ? 


Yes—every Amplifier* we build is zealously 
tested with almost perfect SQUARE WAVES 
through frequencies from 23 to 27,000 cycles per 
second. 


‘This may mean little to you (until you hear 
one of our instruments). It means much to 
us, for it reveals a staggering amount about 
the Amplifier’s performance—throughout, 
and far beyond, the limits of human hearing. 


Apart from this, each instrument is painstakingly built 
by hand, of the finest components—and is guaranteed 
for two years. 


* The term Amplifier here INCLUDES the loudspeaker system. 


DONALD DUN uz. 


Fine Radio and Gramophone Equipment 


12, HOLLYWOOD ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.10 


Telephone : Flaxman 5705 











HEARING AIDS 
SMALLER STILL 
YET MORE POWERFUL 





None so efficient, none so small, as these inconspicuous Amplivox 
Hearing Aids. To the deaf they bring the joy of effortless, tone- 
true hearing, not only in private conversation, but also at public 
meetings, concerts and social occasions. All this by means of an 
instrument so small and light that its presence is scarcely notice- 
able. The correct: model for your use is determined through 
scientific test and careful prescription by experienced Amplivox 
consultants. 


Please write for our fully descriptive 
Brochure ‘‘ GR ”’’ or call for consultation. 
AMPLIVOX HOUSE, 


P L I VOX 2Bent.nck St., London, W.1! 


aati (Welbeck 257!) 









| NEAREST TO NATURAL HEARING 
LONDON @ LIVERPOOL @ GLASGOW @ LEEDS 
MANCHESTER @ NEWCASTLE @ BIRMINGHAM ®@ CARDIFF 











0- arrowerre 


WALLACE HEATON 


LTD. 
126-127, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.I 


TO H.M. THE KING 
SUPPLIERS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 7511 
EQUIPMENT 








HAVE YOU HEARD 


The Wharfedale Corner Reproducer ? 
The Martin Slater Amplifier ? 

The W. & W. ‘COIL’ Pick-up ? 

The Acoustical Labyrinth Speaker ? 
The ‘Trixonic’ Radiogram? 


We have these and a fine array of other 
quality gram equipment that you can 
see and hear in our special demonstra- 
tion room. 


AMPLIFIERS by Acoustical, Trix, Martin Slater, Felicity. 
PICK-UPS by. Connoisseur, Lexington, Wilkins & Wright. 
SPEAKERS by Wharfedale, Acoustical, Trix, Goodmans. 


Also Scratch filters, Attenuators, Sapphires, Radios, Record 
players, Horns, Microphones, Valves, Speaker units. 


PAY US A VISIT OR WRITE STATING YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 
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Recorded Excerpts from the 
Sound Track of the Two-Cities 
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conducted by 
MUIR MATHIESO 


C 3755-7 


| By courtesy of the J. Arthur Rank Organisation 
‘ OTHER JUNE RECORDS 


NINO MARTINI with Orchestra TONY MARTIN with Earl Hagen and Orchesira 
Roads through the Forest; One night with You —- both Julie ; Forever Amber — featured in film ‘* Forever Amber” 
featured in film *‘ One night with You” - - DA188? B 9649 


BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA PERRY COMO with Orchestra 
cond. ARTHUR FIEDLER When day is Done ; Carolina Moon - BD1202 


Music of the Spheres Waltz. Josef Strauss - - €3726 = 
THE **‘ MERRY MELODY MAKERS ’”’ 


THE MFLACHRINO ORCHESTRA cond. George Melachrino Heartbreaker ; I'm looking over a four-leaf Clover- BD 1203 
Introduction and Song of the Orchid; Danse D’extase. 
Melachrino — both featured in film ‘*No Orchids for 
Miss Blandish’’ - - - - - - C 3736 


ANONA WINN with Orchestra 

Love’s last word is Spoken; La Belle Marguerite — from 
C. B. Cochran’s ‘‘ Bless the Bride ’’ - - BD1204 
WEBSTER BOOTH with Orchestra 
Napoli Bay ; Show me the Way - Bgb6s40 TEX BENEKE and his Orchestra 

You don’t have to know the Language ; But Beautiful — both 
GWEN CATLEY with Orchestra featured in film ‘* Road to Rio’’ - - BD120¢ 
The Wren (La C mands Benedict ; | heard a robin Singing. 
leonard - - . - - - Boé6sr JOE LOSS and his Orchestra 

Teresa; Laroo-laroo Lilli Bolero - - BD 6008 
LESTER FERGUSON with Orchestra 
Far in the Blue; Carissima—both from the Lee Ephraim THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 

Production ** Carissima”’ : : : - Bobg4 After All; I’d give a million Tomorrows - - BD6010 


SEAN CAVALL with Orchestra “FATS”? WALLER and his Rhythm 
Teresa; Tu m’Apprendras oi - B9647 Moppin? and Boppin’ ; Ain’t Misbehavin’ - C3737 
**HUTCH” 

You Do—from film ‘‘ Mother wore i" *; Ask anyone 
who Knows - - - - Bg96so 


ARTIE SHAW and his Orchestra 
These foolish Things ; I can’t get started with You - B 9652 


BERYL DAVIS with Orchestra ERSKINE HAWKINS and his Orchestra 
I want to be Loved ; If my heart had a Window - B9648 Cherry ; Tippin’ In - - - - Bg9653 











Greatest Artists |\s$% : | Finest Recording 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDX. 
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